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‘has INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 


the well being of his family. 


Through knowledge and 


understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 


ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 


objectives. 
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Something Ol 


HOULD any modern be impelled to believe the 
many current newspaper reports that bigamy 
is an evil borne of relaxed social strictures and 
the consequent easy virtue of a war and post-war 
madness, he can be discredited from the pages of 
insurance history. Back in 1883 in the goodly 
Quaker City of Philadelphia, current carelessness 
about the marriage contract inspired one pro- 
moter, alert to the passing show, to organize the 
Matrimonial Protection Insurance Company of 
North America, Ltd. The prospectus announced 
that when a man or woman contemplated matri- 
mony, if insured by the company, he or she would 
be guaranteed against deception. The company 
agreed first to make an investigation of the eligi- 
bility of the individual to be married. If later the 
applicant is found to have been deceived, the com- 
pany will compensate the insured for the injury to 
mind and body suffered in consequence of the un- 
lawful alliance. 
Insurance in the days of our fathers was 
deemed a panacea for all the ills and wiles of man- 
kind whether or not there were insurable values. 
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ECORD health was recorded for life 

insurance policyholders in 1949. The 
death rate per 100,000 reached a new 
low of 701 compared with 709 in 1948 
and an average of 1,060 for the years 
1915-1920. An analysis of the 1949 
experience of some 60,000,000 ordinary 
life policyholders showed the death rate 
per 100,000 to be 611.4 per cent. It 
was 625.1 in 1948 and 668.8 in 1942. 


Heart disease accounted for more 
than half the deaths with a rate of 317.1 
as compared with 327.9 the year be- 
fore. Cancer was second with a rate 
of 98.4 as against 98.7 in 1948. 


The tuberculosis death rate for 1949 
was 10.2, about half that in 1942 while 
respiratory disease deaths were so re- 
duced that influenza, for example, ac- 
counted for 9/100 of | per cent of the 
deaths in 1949. 


Sues oth ing = 


AROLD V. SMITH, president of The Home, «i 
New York in a recent talk urged the estal 
lishment of a “National Board of Insurance 
which would represent the entire fire and casualtj 
insurance business. 

Speaking extemporaneously, Mr. Smith declare 
that the industry was lost at the moment becaus 
of a lack of leadership. The business is entitledt 
this leadership from someone who can speak fe 
the fire and casualty companies. 

The idea of a national board of insurance is 
particularly new but Mr. Smith, as the head of th 
largest single fire insurance company in the cou! 
try, lends a great deal of weight to the feasibilit 
and necessity for such an organization. While i 
Smith was particularly concerned with a unit co 
fined to the fire and casualty businesses, concei 
ably he would not object to enlarging his propos 
to have membership accorded both in the life at 
accident and health companies. Such a “Nation4 
Board of Insurance” would provide insurance wit 
opportunities for greater service to the Americal 
public. It would enable the companies to bette 
present their story to the American public, a 
enable the industry to present a solid front agail 
those forces which threaten our way of life. M 
Smith’s proposal deserves our full support. 


Life Insurance 
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In Action 


BT IY Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


HE selling side of life insurance continues to provide studies on the em- 

ployment phase of our national economy with many anomalies. Since 
the turn of the century, life insurance has grown beyond the most optimistic 
dreams of its sponsors. The compensation to the producers of insurance 
which is now owned in excess of two hundred billion dollars, has been gen- 
erous enough to warrant the loyalty of the most successful and ambitious 
of men. Life insurance executives have not been content with maintaining 
the status of their producers on the level of a mere commission but have 
made a determined effort to establish their field representatives as pro- 
fessionals. 

Every company, including those of modest size, has set up standards 
of agency selection in education, training and ethics which would truly guar- 
antee to the American people a professional service; at the same time the 
ability of the agent to earn a good living has at no time been neglected. 

Despite this, life insurance in its second century of operation in Amer- 
ica does not yet attract or hold the men it deems most desirable. 

At Atlantie City, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., reported to company 
executives that a study of the production of a group of full time ordinary 
agents hired in 1946 showed 75 per cent out of service after three years. 
These men were no doubt specially selected. 4 

Life insurance companies, individually and through their various trade 
associations, have done the real job of research into the problem of select- 
ing, training and keeping agents. A great deal of time and money has been 
spent, much good has been done, but as time goes on it seems more and 
more apparent that some basic factor has been overlooked. 

Life insurance is a social service peculiar and indispensable to our 
American civilization. No other human institution attempts or provides the 
values life insurance grants to the individual or his beneficiary. Perhaps as 
life insurance has given America a new means to reach an old craving for 
financial security, so perhaps the ideal life insurance agent will be reached 
only after old methods have been discarded and a new approach to educa- 
tion and training and compensation be innovated. 





Sis ef, /, ing | a | 


E are reporting to you that all of our re- 
search work in agency management is par- 
alleling the pioneering and follow-up work which 
has been so brilliantly done by the actuaries and 
the medical officers during all these years. 
There is no denying the fact that agency prob- 
lems are among the most complex in our business 
because they involve human beings. Just as life 
insurance was a pioneer in American business 
through its studies of human beings and mortal- 
ity, so the business today is pioneering in making 
studies of sales management and the whole sales 
process which stamp our business as recognizing 
the necessity for investing time and money in 
studying difficult problems. 
The opportunity for serving the public is far 
greater today than it was a quarter of a century 


ago, because life insurance, in order to fulfill its 
mission, must be of help in the increasingly com- 
plicated lives which we are leading. 

John M. Holcombe, Jr. 


_ ething ym 


VER since the repeal of prohibition anyone 
who, in discussing alcohol as an influence on 
human affairs, has branded it as predominantly 
evil, has usually been termed a fanatic. As a result 
of the lack of warning against its pernicious use, 
many vicious crimes have been committed, many | 
lives ruined, many families broken. Lives have been 
forfeited, not only through diseases from excess 
drinking, but uncounted accidents, suicides and 
homocides are traceable to immoderate drinking. 
Life insurance policyholders no doubt have been 
among the heaviest sufferers because excessive 
drinking has not been decried with the vehemence 
it properly merits. 

Walter O. Menge, Vice-President of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne has done life insur- 
ance and the American people a stupendous ser- 
vice by his paper on deaths in alcoholic habit 
cases. Alcoholism, he said, caused about 10 per 
cent of the claims for issue ages below 40, over 
5 per cent for issue ages between 40 and 49 and 
were relatively high also for issue ages 50 and 
over. This is not an appeal for prohibition but 
rather a thought in the interest of sensible use of 
alcoholic beverages. 
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Heart disease 


Many ailments of middle age have been all 
but wiped out in recent years. The threat of 
others is steadily being reduced. Progress in 
conquering each of these ills is related in 
The Geriatrics Story, a series of 12 
phlets, and in Longer Life: Promise or Prob- 
lem? a conservative forecast for the future. 
Either or both free on request. Write North- 
western National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 
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ENJOY LIFE LONGER. 

































Drawing by H. Brewer Wilsn 


Longer life for people past 40 


Here’s to the health of the Amer- 
ican boy who is ten years old in 1950! 

Modern medical care has brought 
him safely past the threats of mal- 
nutrition and infectious diseases, such 
as diphtheria, small pox and whoop- 
ing cough, preserving for him a birth- 
right of abundant health. 

As he stands on the threshold of 
manhood, what are his chances of 
surviving the diseases of middle life 
and old age which still lurk in his 
future ? Which, if any, of these old 
enemies must he still fear ? 

Geriatrics gives an encouraging 
answer. Estimates indicate that the average 
10-year old of today will still be living 


an active life in the year 2019—a life 
pan of nearly 80 years. 
Fast fading as serious threats to 
ger, more enjoyable living are 
kidney disease, primary anemia, dis- 


orders of the gall bladder, diabetes 
Once fatal, they now can 
nearly always be arrested or cured. 

s the life span lengthens, prostate 
PRs tion will affect more men, but 


meiitus. 


This is the latest in NUNL’s 
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modern techniques now offer satis- 
factory remedy in nearly all cases, 
regardless of age. And the value of 
psychiatry in treating peptic ulcer 
is being more fully appreciated. 

Endocrine imbalance, mental ills, 
cancer and heart disease are by no 
means conquered, but every year 
marks encouraging progress as 
further resources in geriatrics are 
trained against them. 

Thus the ten year old has a far 
brighter future than his parents or 
grandparents could hope for. But in 
his longer, healthier lifetime ques- 
tions will arise that his elders might 
well begin now, with wisdom and 
foresight, to help solve. Must the 
vigorous man of 65 with ten useful 
years ahead retire abruptly from his 
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8 series of national magazine advertisements. 


work? . . . Will production be able 
to bear the heavy drain of pensions 
for a predominantly upper-age popv- 
lation? . .. What useful vocations can 
be developed to relieve the restless- 
ness, frustration and unwilling de- 
pendency of old folk? ... 

The longer one’s life, the more 
urgent the need for financial sol- 
vency to give full enjoyment to later 
years—a goal best attained through 
a sound program of savings and life 
insurance. Your NWNL agent, paid 
not primarily for how much insur 
ance he sells you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong incentive to 
provide you with the insurance you 
need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely a financially comfort 
able future through life insurance. 
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Many Roots 


XPERIENCE is the great sculptor. Man is shaped 

by his various experiences. From the time he 
comes into the world and until his departure, he is 
influenced and nurtured by a host of causes. Many of 
them are fragmentary and unimportant but when 
merged together over a long span of time they produce 
certain definite effects, not always noticeable but 
nevertheless deeply implanted. The causes are hidden 
but the results known. 

Every schoolboy experience finds its nest in our 
maturity. The present is all of the past brought up to 
date. We are part and parcel of that which has pre- 
ceded us. The past is embedded in our minds and emo- 
tional depths. Not all of it is retained. Like a sponge, 
some of it filters out under the pressure of living. It 
is a form of intellectual and spiritual leakage. The 
unimportant evaporates; the rest remains. Thus we 
are carved by events. We are forged by Nature but 
shaped by Experience. The combination makes us 
what we are. Many roots make the tree and many 
seen and unseen causes make the man. His roots are 
many and widely spread. 

There is a strong tendency to view the outer world 
by our own experience with it. Man wants to over- 
come the unpleasantness and coarseness of life by a 
superior replacement with his own picture of it. He 
prefers his own viewpoint, the outgrowth of his per- 
sonal experiences. The painter, the poet and the 
musician are constantly doing this. Each transfers 
the core of his emotional desires to the pattern of his 
own viewpoint. By so doing he acquires a satisfaction 
and spiritual comfort that he cannot find in his daily 
sphere of turbulent activity. That is why Nietzsche 
said that art is the great stimulus to life, because it 
produces a joy that transcends all other pleasures. 
Emotionally the artist is on tip-toe, reaching for 
greater spiritual insight. He colors everything by his 
own perspective. And so do most of us. Our view- 
point—our picture—is based on what we want the 
facts to be. 

Let us suppose a fine healthy specimen of manhood 
is walking down the avenue. He radiates good health 
and happiness. Everybody seeing him remarks how 
well he looks. Different people who know him attribute 
different causes for his fine appearance. Passing by, 
his dentist might say “My dentistry,” his butcher “My 
steaks,” his doctor “My medicine,” his stockbroker 
“My tips,” his tailor “My clothes” and his best girl 
“My kisses.” Each one would be right but only par- 
tially so. There is a tendency to evaluate things from 
our own perspective as though we were the all-impor- 
tant cause. Frequently we forget that every pro- 
hounced and desirable effect has many roots spread 


in several places. In the right soil, good roots will 
produce fine fruit. 

All men and women need to be well-rooted in con- 
structive attitudes towards life: Integrity—Faith— 
Hope teverence for Truth — Poise — Endurance 
—Courage, as well as the binding ties of Love. These 
elements must be considered in the bed-rock of per- 
sonal growth and ultimate maturity. But where the 
roots have withered, growth has ceased. All final 
effects are the outcome of many causes both big and 
small. The Old Testament tells us: “The root of the 
matter is found in me.” And speaking of integrity, 
Shakespeare has glowingly voiced its philosophy in 
“Hamlet” when Polonius says to his son Laertes: 

“This above all; to thine own self be true. And 
it must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

There is something indescribably heroic and adven- 
turesome in the spirit of integrity with its great 
appeal to the human heart. It gives one the oppor- 
tunity of complete freedom of expression. Out in the 
turbulent storms of life, it is essential that we “stand 
by” our enlightened convictions and imbibe a spirit of 
refusal to do that which we earnestly believe to be 
wrong, despite relentlessness and powerful opposition. 
For integrity, like a tree with deep roots, is least will- 
ing to be blown over by strong winds. It is bound 
securely by the soil of its growth. Likewise the germs 
of our strength or weakness lie in our small beginnings. 
Cicero expressed this phenomenon in the line: “The 
beginnings of all things are small,” and Caesar told 
his followers: “In war, the events of importance are 
the result of trivial causes.” 

All through life man is being moulded by the weight 
of his experiences and his inherited traits. These are 
the invisible seeds implanted in us. Every experience 
through which we pass does something to us. The 
deep-buried roots in our emotional and intellectual 
depths respond to each successive event affecting us. 
Just as great rivers have small beginnings, so we 
react in accordance with the sum of all of our roots. 
Like the wind which carries pollen across the field to 
produce seeds and growth elsewhere, so each new ex- 
perience which reaches us leaves its imprint on us. 
Thus the stream of human experience feeds the roots 
of our maturity. 

We also gain much by the experjences of other men. 
From the many things they have done and the observa- 
tions they have made and the books they have written, 
we filter out that which is best for our personal growth 
and individual welfare. Thus the poet is correct when 
he says: “Men nobler than myself, have set me like a 
tree. Mv roots are in their dust. Let the wind blow, 
what is that to me? My roots are deep, I trust.” 
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By Edward W. Thomerson 


Assistant General Counsel 
Federal Trade Commission 





“At one time it was a popular form of amusement to speculate on what federal 
bureau, department or commission would lead the race in striving for the coveted 
prize of regulating the insurance business once the moratorium (under P.L. 15) 
had ended. As of this time, the Federal Trade Commission has lapped the field. 
This is largely due to the FTC's very broad and not too clearly defined powers, 


particularly its investigatory power. 


No matter how neatly we button up state 


supervision, both by regulatory law and enforcement, most lawyers doubt that any- 
thing can be done by the states to prevent FTC investigations and therein lies 
the FTC's power to prod and needle state regulation constantly." 


—Robert N. Gilmore, Jr., Assistant Counsel 


Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 


THe above quotation, taken from an address by Mr. Gilmore before the American 
Association of Managing General Agents last month, summarizes the reasons for 


the presentation of this article. 


The article is taken from a memorandum submitted by Edward W. Thomerson, 
assistant general counsel of the FTC, to the Commission summarizing the recent 
six-volume report on a survey of the principal state laws regulating the business 
of insurance. (See The Spectator May, P. 40) 

The staff of The Spectator felt that the portion of the memorandum making up 
this article, contained the fundamental position of the FTC with regard to the legal 
happenings in insurance since that memorable day in 1944 when the Supreme Court 
decided that insurance was commerce. We feel that there is no one in the insurance 
business who can afford to ignore the line of thinking of the FTC towards our 
business. It is only through the knowledge of this line of thinking that we can take 
whatever steps are necessary to maintain our present system of state regulation. 





c> June 5, 1944, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 
United States v. South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, et al., 
322 U. S. 533 held that the busi- 
ness of insurance was commerce, 
that when conducted across State 
lines it was interstate commerce 
and therefore subject to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. This case was 
a criminal prosecution brought in 
the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of 
Georgia against an organization of 
fire companies operating in Georgia 
and surrounding States, and 
against 27 of its officers and 198 
of its member companies. The in- 
dictment alleged a conspiracy to 
fix and maintain arbitrary and non- 
competitive premium rates and to 
monopolize trade and commerce in 


violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. On August 5, 1943, 
demurrer to the indictment was 
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sustained on the ground that in a 
proceeding under the Sherman Act 
the conspiracies charged must be 
in restraint of interstate commerce 
and that the business of insurance 
was not commerce. The United 
States filed petition for appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court 
on August 30, 1943 (briefs were 
filed on behalf of 35 States as amici 
curiae requesting that the decision 
of the lower court be affirmed). 
The Supreme Court reversed the 
District Court by a 4 to 3 decision 
(Justices Roberts and Reed having 
disqualified themselves) and sus- 
tained the indictment on the 
ground that the defendants were 
engaged in interstate commerce 
and therefore subject to the Sher- 
man Act. The opinion of the Court 


distinguished the line of cases 
starting with Paul v. Virginia 
(1869) 8 Wall 168 on the basis 


that the earlier cases involved the 


validity of State statutes and that 
this was the first case squarely 
presenting the question of whether 
the Commerce Clause grants to 
Congress the power to regulate in- 
surance when conducted across 
State lines. Subsequently, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, the defendants filed 
with the Supreme Court a petition 
for rehearing. (41 States, as 
amici curiae, petitioned the Court 
to grant the rehearing.) The Court 
refused to grant a rehearing. 

The Court, on June 5, 1944, 
rendered another important deci- 
sion in a matter involving insur- 
ance in the case of Polish National 
Alliance v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 322 U. S. 643, when 
it held, in a unanimous decision, 
that the insurance business con- 
ducted by Polish National Alliance 
was such as to affect commerce 
within the intent and meaning of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

The most important effect of 
the decision in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ case was that the 
concerted action whereby the Fire 
and Casualty insurance business 
pooled loss and expense experience 
through rating bureaus’ which 
based and promulgated thereon 
uniform premium rates, became of 
doubtful legality. Boycott tactics 
became illegal. The foundation 
upon which the States had erected 
regulatory systems was weakened. 
Congress was declared to possess 
the power to determine the nature 
of insurance regulation. The deci- 
sion became the cornerstone of a 
body of statutory and case author- 
ity in divers fields, including con- 
stitutions law, administrative law, 
taxation, anti-trust and conflict of 
laws. 

After considerable study through 
committee hearings and considera- 
tion of various legislative pro- 
posals, the latter described in 
detail in the report on the history 
of insurance legislation, Volume |, 
Section 1, Congress passed Public 
Law 15—79th Congress. The pur- 
pose of the Act was to permit the 
continued regulation and taxation 
of the insurance business by the 
State, subject, however, to the pro- 
visions of Federal labor laws, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 and 
the application of the Sherman Act 
to certain practices. The Act pro- 
vided a moratorium period which 
originally was from March 9, 1945, 
to January 1, 1948. This was to 
provide a period in which the 
States might avail themselves of 
the opportunity to examine and 
reconstitute their regulatory laws. 
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At the end of the moratorium, the 
Federal anti-trust and related acts 
were to be applicable to insurance 
“to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by State law.” 

In connection with his approval 
of the measure, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, on March 10, 1945, 
issued a public statement as fol- 
lows: 

“I have given my approval to 
S.340, the insurance bill, which 
passed the Congress last week. 
This bill grants the insurance busi- 
ness a moratorium from the appli- 
cation of the anti-trust laws and 
sertain related statutes, except for 
agreements to boycott, coerce, or 
intimidate, or act of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation, until January 
1, 1948. 

“The purpose of this moratorium 
period is to permit the States to 
make necessary readjustments in 
their laws with respect to insur- 
ance in order to bring them into 
conformity with the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
case. After the moratorium period, 
the anti-trust laws and certain re- 





lated statutes will be applicable in 
full force and effect to the business 
of insurance except to the extent 
that the States have assumed the 
responsibility, and are effectively 
performing that responsibility, for 
the regulation of whatever aspect 
of the insurance business may be 
involved. It is clear from the legis- 
lative history and the language of 
this Act, that the Congress in- 


tended no grant of immunity for 


monopoly or for boycott, coercion 
or intimidation. Congress did not 
intend to permit rate fixing, which 
the Anti-trust Act forbids, but was 
willing to permit actual regulation 
of rates by affirmative action of the 
States. The bill is eminently fair 
to the States. It provides an op- 
portunity for the orderly correc- 
tion of abuses which have existed 
in the insurance business and pre- 
serves the right of the States to 
regulate in a manner consonant 
with the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the anti-trust laws.” 

Public Law 15 raised two ques- 
tions of immediate concern to the 
Commission. The first and most 
important is the meaning of the 





phrase ‘“‘to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by State 
law” in the proviso of section 2 
(b). Breaking down the phrase 
and considering the words “to the 
extent that,” research failed to dis- 
close any case which decides the 
meaning of these words. Resort 
must be made to the general prin- 
ciples of statutory construction. 

In 59 Corpus Juris, page 952, et 
seq., it is found: 


Question of Intent 


“The intention of the legislature 
is to be obtained primarily from 
the language used in the statute— 
the statute—cannot be extended 
beyond it (i.e., the plain and ob- 
vious meaning) because of some 
supposed policy of the law, or be- 
cause the legislature did not use 
proper words to express its mean- 
ing—the court cannot attribute to 
the legislature an intent which is 
not in any way expressed in the 
statute.” 

And in 59 Corpus Juris, page 


974, et seq.: 
“|... words in common use are 
to be given their natural, plain 


ordinary, and commonly understood 
meaning.” 

In Helvering v. City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., 296 U. S. 85, 89 
(1935), the court emphasized that 
the duty of courts is to apply the 
clear, literal meaning of the statute 
despite any contrary intent of the 
framers as shown by legislative 
records. “We are not at liberty to 
construe language so plain as to 
need no construction, or to refer 
to committee reports where there 
can be no doubt of the meaning of 
the words used.” 

In 59 Corpus Juris, page 1014, 
et seq.: 

“.. where the language is am- 
biguous the courts will take into 
consideration all the facts and cir- 
cumstances... ambiguity exists... 
when the literal meaning is absurd 
or unreasonable . . . but the plain 
meaning cannot be affected by re- 
sort to its legislative history .. . 
as a general rule the debates . 
are not appropriate sources from 
which to ascertain the meaning of 
the statute (“Those who did not 
speak may not have agreed with 
those who did” U. S. v. Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight Assn. 17 S. Ct. 540, 
166 U. S. 290 at 318) . never- 
theless a resort to the debates has 
been held permissible in a number 
of cases ... In any event the de- 
bates cannot be considered when 
the language is free from doubt 

. reports ... of committees . 
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may be resorted to . . . where the 
meaning is obscure.” 

Coming to the word “regulated,” 
it is found that many cases hold 
that “regulate” is to adjust, gov- 
ern, direct or manage according to 
certain standards or rules. City 
of Savannah v. Robinson 81 Ill. 
App. 471; Van Ingen v. Hudson 
Realty Co., 94 N. Y. S. 648; State 
ex rel. Wagner v. Fields, 263 S.W. 
853, 857. 

In Hollywood Jockey Club v. 
Stein, 182 So. 863, the court re- 
marks that the power to regulate 
includes the power to prescribe 
rules and to enforce them. This 
case points out the derivation of 
the word, i.e., from “‘rego” to guide 
or direct through “regula,” as rule. 

“The word ‘regulate’ is one of 
broad import. It is the word used 
in the Federal Constitution to de- 
fine the power of Congress over 
foreign and interstate commerce, 
and he who reads the many opin- 
ions of this court will perceive how 
broad and comprehensive it has 
been held to be.” St. Louis v. West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., 149 U. S. 
465 (469), 13 Sup. Ct. 990, 37 L. 
Ed. 810. 

With regard to the words “by 
State law,” it is found that in 
Board of Education v. Town of 
Greenburgh, 277 N. Y. 193, 13 N. E. 
(2) 768, the court had to construe 
the expression “exempt from tax- 
ation by law.” In the course of its 
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opinion, the court said that “regu- 
late by law” and similar expres- 
sions used in statutes refer exclu- 
sively to the statute law of the 
State, unless by the purposes of the 
statute where the words are used 
a broader signification is required. 

In the case of Chicago B & O 
RR Co. v. Development Co., 134 
Fed. (2) 142, the term “by law 
authorized” was held to mean 
authorized by corporate charter, 
consisting of the applicable incor- 
poration statutes and the specific 
articles of association. 

The case which appears to be 
of most importance in interpreting 
the words “by State law” is Mary- 
land Cas. v. United States, 251 
U. S. 342, 40 Sup. Ct. 155, 64 L. 
Ed. 297. In the case the Supreme 
Court said: 

“It is settled by many recent de- 
cisions of this court that a regula- 
tion by a department of govern- 
ment, addressed to and reasonably 
adapted to the enforcement of an 
act of Congress, the administra- 
tion of which is confided to such 
department, has the force and 
effect of law if it be not in conflict 
with express statutory provision. 
(Citing cases) The law is not dif- 
ferent with respect to the rules 
and regulations of a department 
of a State government. 

The court held that reserves re- 
quired by rules and regulations of 
a State insurance department were 


| 
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“required by law.” The Maryland 
Casualty case has been frequently 
cited on this point. , 

In connection with the above, jt 
will be noted that Congress in ep. 
acting Public Law 15 used in the 
first part of section 2 (b) thereof 
the words: “No Act of Congress 
shall be construed to invalidate 
impair or supersede any law ep. 
acted by the State for the purpog 
of regulating the business of ip. 
surance... .”’ and in the proviso of 
the same Section used the words” 

. shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance to the extent that 
such business is not regulated by 
State law.” In the debate in the 
Senate, Senator Ferguson stated 
in part as follows: 

“... But insofar as the State is 
concerned which has_ specifically 
legislated on the subject, the three 
acts shall not apply.” 

Senator O’Mahoney 
obtained the floor and stated: 

“T believe the Senator from 
Michigan went a little further 
than was his intention when he 
said that if the States have legis. 
lated certain things will take place. 
The bill says if the States have 
regulated.” 

At a later point in the debate 
may be found the following: 

“Mr. Murdock. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Maine take 
the position that, under the con- 
ference report it becomes neces- 
sary for the Congress to act again 
affirmatively, subsequent to an) 
State action taken?” 

“Mr. White. Not at all; that is 
not my view of the matter at all 
My view is that the State maj 
regulate. If however, the State 
goes only to the point indicated 
then these Federal statutes apply 
throughout the whole field beyond 
the scope of the State’s activity.” 

Senator Barkley, Kentucky 
asked this question: 

“Mr. Barkley. I should like t 
ask in this connection, whether, 
where States attempt to occupy the 
field—but do it inadequately—b 
going through the form of legisla 
tion so as to deprive the Clayton 
Act, the Sherman Act, and the 
other Acts of their jurisdiction, it 
is the Senator’s interpretation 0 
the conference report that in 4 
case of that kind, where the legis: 
lature fails adequately even to dea 
with the field it attempts to cove! 
these acts still would apply?” 

“Senator McCarran. That is m™) 
interpretation.” 

(Congressional Record, Febrv 
ary 26, 1945, as quoted from AP 


thereupon 
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pendix of Survey of Federal Legis- 
lation Culminating in Public Law 
15, Volume I, Section 1, submitted 
herewith). 


* * 


The second question is whether 
or not certain provisions of the 
Clayton Act, as amended, apply to 
insurance in view of the fact that 
there are used therein such terms 
as “commodities” as in section 2 
(a), “goods, wares or commodities” 
as in section 2 (c), “products or 
commodities” as in section 2 (d), 
“ .. to lease or make a sale or con- 
tract for sale of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies or 
other commodity whether patented 
or unpatented, for use consumption 
or resale... .”’ as in section 3. 

Reference is made to 12 Corpus 
Juris, page 163, where it is found 
that the word “commodity” in its 
commercial sense denotes. that 
which affords advantage or profit, 
that which affords convenience or 
advantage, especially in commerce, 
including everything movable 
which is bought or sold, an article 
of trade or commerce, something 
that is produced or used and is the 
subject of barter and sale, some- 
thing movable and tangible, almost 
any description of article called 
movable or personal estate, goods, 
wares, and merchandise of any 
kind, property. In referring to 
commerce, it may comprehend 
everything movable, that is bought 
or sold, except animals. 

The cases construing the words 
“commodities” and “goods” as re- 
lated to insurance are not in agree- 
ment. Reference to some of the 
cases discloses the following de- 
cisions: 

Insurance was held to be a 
“commodity” in Beechley v. Mul- 
ville (1897) 102 Ia. 602, 70 N.W. 
107. In this case, a group of in- 
surance agents were charged with 
violating a statute which pro- 
hibited “combinations” to fix the 
price of oil, lumber, coal, grain, 
flour, provisions or any other com- 
modity or article whatever. The 
Court referred to Anderson’s Law 
Dictionary, which defined the word 
“commodity” as convenience, priv- 
ilege, profit or gain. 

In Palatine Insurance Company 
v. Griffin (Tex. Civ. App. 1918), 
202 S.W. 1014, insurance was held 
not to be a commodity under a 
statute prohibiting any agreement 
to refuse to buy from or sell to 
any person and article of merchan- 
dise, produce, or commodity. A 
Similar decision was made in Dug- 


gan Abstracting Company v. Moore 
(Tex. Civ. App. 1940), 139 S.W. 
(2d) 198, where the business of 
compiling abstracts of title was 
held not to be an article of mer- 
chandise, produce or commodity. 
The case most frequently re- 
ferred to as holding “commodity” 
not to include insurance is Queen 
Insurance Co. v. State Attorney 
General (Tex. 1893), 24 S.W. 397, 
L.R.A. 483. The Court held that 
the statute which prohibited mak- 
ing or performing “any agreement 


not to sell or dispose of any article 
or commodity of trade, use, mer- 





chandise, commerce or consumption 
below a common standard so as to 
prevent free competition” did not 
apply to a combination of Fire In- 
surance companies to use uniform 
rates of insurance and agents’ com- 
missions throughout the State. The 
Court stated that the word “com- 
modity” is ordinarily used in the 
commercial sense as any movable 
or tangible thing that is ordinarily 
produced or used as the subject of 
barter or sale. 

The word “goods” has been held 
to be limited to property which has 
an intrinsic value. On the other 
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hand, it has been held to include 
movables not having any intrinsic 
value in themselves such as choses 
in action as well as those in pos- 
session, evidence of debt, bank bills 
and notes, bonds, mortgages, etc. 

In a more recent decision, the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 2d Circuit, in the case of 
Darr, et al., v. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
on July 8, 1948, held that insurance 
policies are “goods” as that term is 
used in the National Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

In connection with the above, it 
has been stated by some who have 
considered the question that it is 
not necessary to resort to an in- 
terpretation of the words “com- 


modity,” “goods,” etc., because 
Public Law 15, in the proviso of 
section 2 (b), by specifically deciar- 
ing that the Clayton Act, as 
amended, shall apply to the busi- 
ness of insurance, in effect is an 
amendment to the Clayton Act and 
makes the provisions thereof ap- 
plicable not only to goods, com- 
modities, etc., but also to the in- 
surance. 

Two important cases involving 
insurance have been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court since 
the enactment of Public Law 15 
and another is pending before the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

The first case, Robertson v. Cali- 
fornia, 328 U. S. 440, sets forth 
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the constitutional rule governing 
State regulation prior to the pas. 
sage of Public Law 15, based oy 
the test of whether, in the absence 
of Federal action, the State Law in 
question discriminates against or 
unduly hinders interstate com- 
merce. The Court did not involve 
Public Law 15 in reaching its de- 
cision in this case because the facts 
predated the enactment of that law. 
The Court did, however, point to- 
ward the impact of its decision in 
the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association case. 

In Robertson v. California, ap- 
pellant had been convicted in Cali- 
fornia of the crimes of (a) solicit- 
ing and selling a policy of insurance 
without being licensed as required 
by law, and (b) acting without a 
license as an agent for a non-ad- 
mitted insurer. The statutes viol- 
ated are part of California’s com- 
prehensive regulatory scheme for 
the business of insurance, the 
stated legislative object of which 
was “to protect the public by re 
quiring and maintaining profes- 
sional standards of conduct on the 
part of all insurance agents and 
insurance brokers acting as such 
within this State.” 

The insurer in question was an 
Arizona corporation not licensed 
in California. Its business was 
conducted largely by radio adver- 
tising and use of the mails, in addi- 
tion to the use of such agents as 
appellant. The evidence of non- 
compliance with the statutes was 
undisputed. Appellant’s contention 
was, in effect, that since the entire 
series of acts done by him was 
directed to the conclusion of an 
interstate transaction (within the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation decision) those acts, though 
taking place altogether within Cali- 
fornia, were inseparably a part of 
an interstate transaction and there- 
fore beyond reach of the State’s 
licensing or regulatory power. Cali- 
fornia’s refusal to license an Ari- 
zona insurer, for noncompliance 
with its requirement of certain re- 
serves, was termed an unlawful 
exclusion of interstate commerce. 

The Court rejected these conten- 
tions and sustained both statutes. 
The requirement of a license to act 
as an agent or broker was upheld 
as part of “a series of regulations 
designed and reasonably adopted 
to protect the public from fraud, 
misrepresentation, incompetence 
and sharp practice which falls 
short of minimum standards of 
decency in the selling of insurance 
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2rning by personal solicitation and sales- State legislation to sustain it from the national public interest, except 
e pas- manship. any attack under the commerce in the specific respects otherwise 
ol a The Court stated: clause to whatever extent this may expressly provided for. This neces- 
bosmes “That appellant’s activities were be done with the force of that sarily was a determination by Con- 
ant of a kind which vitally affect the power behind it, subject only to the gress that State taxes, which in its 
nst or welfare and security of the local exceptions expressly provided for. promt ac A — sts ho 
si oo -y Ce ee The Court stated: renner ion alee a bur- 
sae They had . oe os etree che “Two conclusions, corollary in den which it is unable generally to 
\ ae soterent” te his hecationd pursuit of character and important for this bear or should not bear in the com- 
+ hee this phase of the comprehensive case must be drawn from Congress petition with local business. Such 
nt te process of conducting an interstate acten and the circumstances in taxes were not uncommon among 
ion in insurance business Here, as which it was taken. One is that the States, and the statute clearly 
riters in each of the instances cited, ap- — poss -nsiney ms — = included South Carolina’s tax now 
pellant’s activities were concen- in effect stomapsbiene that uniformity = ‘ 
e ‘ : an of regulation, and of State taxa- That judgment was one of 
A, ap- trated in ae regulating State, tion, are not required in reference »olicy and reflected long and clear 
Cali- although affecting or constituting ‘i an tel “s , tmel he —, ~ te twithstanding 
olicit. interstate commerce. Moreover, o the business of insurance, by experience. or, no ‘ 
rance the licensing provision of sec. 1642 
juired is regulatory, is not in conflict with 
out a any policy or action of Congress 
on-ad- but rather accords with its ex- 
. viol- pressed views in so far as the STAN 
com- McCarran Act may be taken to be STUART BOB 
e for applicable ; and is designed appro- St. Louis GARRETT 
the priately to secure the public from \ 
which those evils of uncontrolled insur- Indianapolis 
Vy re ance solicitation to which it is di- r 
rofes- | rected. In view of these facts the 
n the regulation “neither discriminates 
; and against nor substantially obstructs 
such the commerce . . . The South-East- 
ern decision did not wipe out the 
wn experience of the States in the reg- 
as an ; : . 
snenl ulation of the business of insurance 
st ge or its effects for the continued 
was mee , ; pe JIM 
eam. validity of that regulation... 
addi- The second case, Prudential In- FLY 
ts as surance Company v. Benjamin, Nashville 
non- 328 U. S. 408 (1945), is based upon . 
; was the broader rule which permits but they are in close agreement 
ntion laws discriminating against inter- me 
antire state commerce when sustained by on the saleability of 
was the coordinated action of the State 
yf an and Federal governments. 
n the In Prudential Ins. Co. v. Benja- GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
Asso- min, the insurance company pro- 
ae ae ree PLANOLIFE CONTRACT 
rt of (but not on domestic companies) 
naree 4 : pag ea cdg eng age Planolife is one juvenile contract that’s more than half-sold before it’s 
Cali- The tax amen jo thee per cont shown. It provides $1,000 of insurance to age 21 that automatically 
Ari- of the aggregate of premiums re- increases to $5,000 thereafter with no increase in premium. Maturing 
iance ceived from business done in South at age 65, it provides the insured an attractive life income or the option 
in re- Carolina, regardless of its inter- of $5,000 in cash. 
awful state or local character. Citing the Naa a Soe ied ; 
rerce. South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- Why it’s irresistible,” says Bob . . . “Ditto,” says Stanley and Jim. It's 
nten- ciation decision, the insurer con- one of the company’s many contracts that make these men agree in 
tutes. tended that the tax was an uncon- saying: “You're always in business at... 
70 act stitutional discrimination against 
pheld interstate commerce in favor of al 
a ene Pay Court unani- <a \lesaaae . a 
opte ously uphe e tax. Gj TA} | TD 
OO ee de eae dee ENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ence (Public Law 15), the Court found WALTER W. MEAD, PRESIDENT 
falls that it was the intention of Con- —— 
is of gress to “put the full weight of its SainT Louts 
rance power behind existing and future 
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the long incidence of the tax and 
its payment by Prudential without 
question prior to the South-Eastern 
decision, the record of Prudential’s 
continuous success in South Caro- 
lina refutes any idea that payment 
of the tax handicapped it in any 
way tending to exclude it from 
competition with local business or 
with domestic insurance com- 
panies.” 

South Carolina and the 
had acted in complete coordination 
to sustain the tax, the Court de- 
clared, and it is therefore “rein- 
forced by the exercise of all the 
power of government residing in 
our scheme.” 

A more recent case is that of 
North Little Rock Transportation 
Casualty Reciprocal Ex- 
84 Fed. Sup. 961,!' 


See The Bia Decision at Little Rock,’ 
THE SPr« ATO! October 1949 


Congress 


Co. V. 
change, et al., 


in which, on September 9, 1949, 
the United States District Court 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, directed 
entry of juagment ror tne de- 
fendants. The principal defendants 
in the case, which is a treble dam- 
age action under the Federal anti- 
trust laws, are the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters and 
approximately fifty of its members 
and subscribers. 

The plaintiff is a taxicab com- 
pany which challenged the legality 
of a rate established for the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety by the Na- 
tional Bureau. The plaintiff based 
its case upon various grounds, in- 
cluding contentions that the regula- 
tory provisions of Public Law 15 
were unconstitutional, the new 
Arkansas rate regulatory law fol- 
lowing the All-Industry model was 
invalid, the operations of the 
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Arkansas Assigned Risk plan were 
illegal, and the rating activities of 
the defendants constituted coercion 
and intimidation under the Federa] 
anti-trust laws. Damages and jp- 
junction were sought. The defend- 
ants interposed a detailed answer 
and moved for summary judgment 
without a trial. The court upheld 
the contentions of the defendants 
that their actions were “regulated 
by State law” and hence are ex- 
empted from the Sherman Act. In 
its opinion, the first judicial inter- 
pretation of the regulatory provi- 
sions of Public Law 15, the court 
in summary ruled that: 

(a) The regulatory provisions 
of Public Law 15 are constitutional 
(the same holding which the United 
States Supreme Court made in the 
case of the Prudential Insurance 
Company v. Benjamin with respect 
to the tax provisions of that sta- 
tute) 

(b) The Sherman Act is inap- 
plicable to cooperative action 
among insurers in the rate making 
and related matters, to the extent 
that such activities are regulated 
by State law; 

(c) Operations of the National 
Bureau are legal and do not involve 
coercion or intimidation; 

(d) The All-Industry bill en- 
acted in Arkansas is valid regula- 
tion; and 

(e) Operation of the Assigned 
Risk Plan in Arkansas is lawful. 

The case is now pending before 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the 8th Circuit.* 


* District Court decision affirmed April 
6, 1950. Copy of opinion not available. 
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We salute the field men who have earned the right 
to currently serve as officers of Acacia’s unique and 
famed -William Montgomery Quality Club, a Club 
built upon the basis of business kept in force and 
not merely volume of business produced. In achiev- 
ing their coveted positions, each man paid for an 
outstanding volume of top quality business during 
the past year. 














The company’s honor club is founded on the philos- 
ophy of President William Montgomery that life 
insurance should be based upon (1) need and 
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FACING THE NATION'S CAPITOL bo 


=| William Montgomery Quality Club 


(2) ability to pay. The wholehearted belief of Acacia 
field men ‘in this philosophy is reflected in the fact 
that more than three out of four men in the com- 
pany’s entire field organization qualify year after 
year for membership in the William Montgomery 
Quality Club. They appreciate that only “quality 
business”—sold honestly and with no misleading 
and disappointing estimate of dividends—is profit- 
able to the company and to themselves. 


We congratulate the new officers of the William 
Montgomery Quality Club. 


f ACACIA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ry WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HERE’S AN IDEA 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


(Installment No. 6) 





( AGENTS ) 





106. ADVICE EASY TO FOLLOW. When you 
want an appointment with a busy, top-notch executive, 
we suggest that you make a date with his secretary. 
Or is that what we mean? 

107. YOU ARE IMPORTANT. The average sales- 
man for an average business is responsible for the 
living of nearly sixty people. There are 151% jobs in 
industry, in production and allied lines, where the pay 
check depends on one man’s selling ability. Add the 
members of their families, and you get nearly sixty 
people dependent on the salesman (you) . While 
these figures apply to salesmen of all lines generally, 
they apply as well to life insurance salesmen, even 
though the “traceable line of dependency” is a little 
more obscure. 

108. HEAP BIG TALK. Say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you’re delivering sales talks face to face 
with prospects an average of four hours a day. That, 
in one week, is the equivalent of a talk that lasts for 
twenty-four hours .. . If you were going to make a 
super-duper address of that length—a gigantic, colos- 
sal, stupendous one—you’d devote quite a bit o’ time 
to its preparation, wouldn’t you? (You follow me, I 
trust.) 

109. IT’S IN THE CARDS. Whydidja lose that 
sale? Whydidja? Just guessing at the real reasons? 
Be brutally frank with yourself, and keep a record of 
the next one hundred sales you fail to close. What’s 
the leading reason—or your greatest weakness as a 
salesman? Analyze the cards carefully, determine 
your one most vulnerable point, then confer with your 
manager, general agent or supervisor—and do some- 
thing about it. 

110. BAD TIMING. The chances are that your 
prospect just can’t afford to die right now—or any 
other time soon-and-suddenly. 

111. POST MORTEM. Yep. Life insurance would 
have been good for a lot of people. (They’re not here 
now, but their wives and children are.) 

112. BEWARE THE IDES OF MARCH. ’Member 
the two changes, the Rate Change and the Health 
Change. They’re both sure to happen, too. 

113. HELLO, JIM. Ever go shopping with your 
wife, at the neighborhood shops? Do it every once in 
a while, and get to know all the people (or the store 
managers) who sell to you. After you get to know 
them and they you, get to sell them. 

114. OH, ELSIE. Youngstown Kitchens tell of a 
real super-salesman. He sold a milking machine to a 
farmer who had only one cow. And then took the cow 
as down payment. 
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( MANAGERS ) 





115. THIS MONTH’S QUERY. Does an occasional 
housewife, interrupted in her housekeeping duties 
when a Fuller Brush salesman rings the bell, ever give 
said salesman the “brush-off’? (Who said that?) 

116. CONTEST SUGGESTION. For contest prizes, 
assemble a variety of utility items or semi-luxuries 
that will appeal to the men generally. For contest 
points, give out stage money, in the amounts of apps 
written or paid for. For awarding the awards, hold 
an auction, where the men bid for the exact prize that 
most appeals to them, with the stage money they have 
won. Everybody’s happy that way. 

117. FAKE DIPLOMAS. Next time you run a short 
or special training sales course, consider injecting an 
element of humor. Yes, even on such a serious occa- 
sion as this ... A kitchen-stove concern, teaching its 
salesmen how to use and demonstrate the product (by 
learning actually to cook on it), awarded “graduates” 
of the school membership in the Association of Big- 
Shot Chefs ... And a scissors manufacturer heralded 
his sales-training school as “Universitatis Scissorius,” 
and awarded its graduates a three - foot - square 
diploma.” 

118. MICROSCOPIC SUGGESTION. Think of the 
half-dozen most successful agents y’ know. Put ’em 
under the microscope, take ef apart, and see what 
makes ’em click. Ascertain the facts, and put them 
down on paper: What training did they have before 
they came into life insurance? What did they do to im- 
prove themselves after they entered this business? Do 
they concentrate on a few big prospects, or roll up an 
impressive total of plenty of “average” cases? Do you 
see them hanging around the office much? Do they 
have more, and more important, contacts than most 
agents and, if so, what did they do to develop such 
contacts? How active are they in civic activities? Are 
their wives solidly behind them? . . . Make up your own 
list and check it against the men of your own agency 
and the company leaders. Such a simple survey as this 
should do four things for you: (1) Show what makes 
these men successful; (2) how they got that way; 
(3) where your own men are lacking in comparison 
with them; and (4) how you might be able to help 
more men become more like them. 

119. THE “LATE” JOHN DOE. Here’s one way to 
get an agency meeting or conference or convention 
started on time. Have several chairs set up at the 
very front of the room, and require each latecomer to 
walk up the aisle to these reserved (?) seats in front 
of everybody, while the speaker of the moment tempor- 
arily suspends his spiel to give undivided attention to 
the late arrival. Do this once or twice, and it’s a sure 
bet that tardiness will be reduced. 
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120. NAMES MADE WELL KNOWN. One com- 
pany goes all out in personalizing mailings and mak- 
ing the name of the agent well known to prospects. 
Agent's name appears (1) in the envelope corner card, 
(2) on tne small blotter enclosed, and (3) azain on tne 
enclosure piece itseif. 

121. DIFFERENT. Many salesmen take their in- 
dividual calling cards out o’ the rut by picturing the 
product thereon. Incidental thought: In the life insur- 
ance business, I’ve never yet seen an agent’s calling 
card made up (vertically) like an illustrated policy 
jacket. 

122. GIVE. Seiling, in the original Angio-Saxon 
meant “Give”—to give of knowledge; i.e., to teach. 
Teach the prospect the advantages of life insurance. 
Savvy? 

123. APPOINTMENT CARD. Surprising, but true. 
Relatively few companies or agencies have a little 
printed “Appointment Card,” to help the prospect 
remember his date with the doctor ... For such a card, 
make use of (1) a clock face, (2) a table of hours-and- 
quarter-hours, or (3) merely a blank space for fill-in. 
... In any event, include a short message re-selling the 
prospect and complimenting him on his foresight in 
planning this important new investment in life insur- 
ance protection. 

124. THE ARMY WAY. Contrast the “recruiting’ 
training program of the United States Army and Air 
Force with your own: (1) To get the new recruiter 
(Supervisor) into production as quickly as possible; 
(2) to start him off with the proper attitude and un- 
derstanding of his job; (3) to enable him to produce 
better quality in his early months; and (4) to define 
the job so as to encourage continuous self-improve- 
ment ... To this list the Army / Air adds that the new 
“areas” in which the new recruiter (supervisor) must 
be trained are: (a) Personality; (b) knowledge of the 
product (service); (c) techniques and skiils of pros- 
pecting; and (d) skill in the point-of-sale formula of 
A-I-D-A (Attention, Interest, Desire, Action) ... Re- 
markably similar to some of the recruiting and train- 
ing objectives in life insurance, yes? 

125. IS IT “REAL” PROGRESS? When you talk 
about your “increases” over the past few years, do you 
just use bare figures? Maybe you aren’t to be con- 
gratulated so strongly, after all—or, conversely, per- 
haps you deserve even greater commendation. Point is, 
relate these increases to the expanding population and 
income in the territories where you operate, and you 
may uncover a far different picture. Certainly, a much, 
much truer one. 
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(Our remarks this month are addressed exclusively 
to those interested in any way in company magazines; 
all others will please leave the room, except those who 
edit such magazines, who contribute to them in any 
way, or who approve their cost or content.) 

126. VITAL STATISTICS. One house organ in 
another field covers these under the generic title of 
“The Changing Scene” ... The Easy Washing Machine 
Corp. refers to births as “The Junior League”; an- 
other calls such listings “The Stork Club”; and the 
“Glover Farm Bee” tabulates them under a sketch of 


a giant safety pin inside of which appear the words: 
“It’s a—” Deaths, quite naturatly, come in for 
highly dignified treatment. One obit column is headed 
“Qur Deepest Sympathy,” while “Topics” of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway refers to them as “The End of the 
Road’... Retirements, in the same publication, be- 
come “The Job Well Done”... The “Easy” magazine 
also has its “Cupid Dept.” and its “Sick List”... An- 
otner house organ has its “Rice, Rings, and Rattles,” 
and its “Beaux and Arrows”... Taen there’s “Snared, 
Paired, Heired” and “Beans, Bells, Bottles” ... O1 
perhaps you prefer “Arrivals and Departures” and 
“Mergers,” “New Products” for births and “Love in 
Bloom” for weddings, or “New Members of the Bassi- 
net Set” for births. 

127. SHORT ITEMS. A railway house organ uses 
the intriguing head, “Less than Carload Lots” 
Leaders in the bowling league become “King Pins to 
the Independent Pneumatic Too! Co.” . .. And one of 
the many “Tribune” newspapers heads one of the 
columns of its own publication, “Triblets.” 

128. JOKES. Humor, in house organs, seems here 
to stay. What kind of a head do you use to group such 
items together? You can make it simple, of course, 
such as “Wit—and Without.” Much better, though, to 
tie it in with trade talk as, for instance, “Lapses and 
Reinstatements (in quotes). Here are some examples 
of what I mean: “Notsofunny” is used by a rope manu- 
facturer; “Professor Sandhouse” by a railroad maga- 
zine; and “Sun Strokes” by Sun Oil Co. magazine... 
Aside: Since the editor’s opportunity is that of put- 
ting each bit of space to good use, why not concentrate 
on the he-and-she, Pat-and-Mike dialogue form of 
jokes? If you can give your readers a laugh in two or 
three lines, why run the long-winded, big-buildup type 
of humorous items? 

129. CHECKER-UPPERS. Run a series of bio- 
graphical “Watchdogs” among the Home Office staff. 
These might include the building superintendent; 
those who check policies for errors; correspondence 
supervisors; medical department men who keep an 
eagle eye on trends, favorable or unfavorable; actuaries 
whose figures never lie; agency men who deal largely 
with the human element but to whom, nevertheless, 
properly interpreted sales figures tell a story of points 
to watch and points to stress .. . Watchdogs, all. 











Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
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Montgomery, Alabama 
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Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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Washington 


REVIEW 


By George Baker 


Washington Bureau 


WNUVNNNLOUNLULAN UNL LLU ULL 


Fair Deal on Shelf? 


HE fact that the Federal Trade Commission’s 

report on government regulation of insurance 
companies is now in cold storage until after the 
November elections reflects the currently growing 
realization by the Truman Administration that bids 
for new federal administrative powers are being 
looked on with disfavor by voters this year. 

President Truman and his advisers, ever sensi- 
tive to shifting political trends, are disturbed over 
what they feel is a creeping grassroots resentment 
against some aspects of the Fair Deal program. 
While they still express complete confidence in the 
Democratic Party’s ability to retain control of both 
houses of Congress next November, they are, never- 
theless, quietly spreading the word throughout the 
top level of Washington bureaucracy that “this 
is no time to rock the boat as far as business is 
concerned.” 

The current FTC report on insurance, although 
it leans over backward in stressing that it does not 
presume to judge the adequacy of present regula- 
tory laws, nevertheless can be likened to the case 
of a hopeful husband throwing his hat in the front 
door and then waiting with crossed fingers to see 
if it comes sailing out again. 


"Don't Rock the Boat' 


The point is, however, that the report is now 
definitely on ice. White House political advisers 
feel that new attempts at regulation by the execu- 
tive branch, while they may not be controversial 
in content, are at least controversial in their basic 
philosophy. 

The word is out: Don’t rock the boat. As long 
ago as last summer, Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer began advising Mr. Truman that popular 
approval of increasing government regimentation 
was on the wane. Let business alone for a change, 
he urged in Cabinet meetings. For many months, 
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Mr. Sawyer’s views were over-ruled by those of 


ardent Fair Deal economists and advisers in Mr. 


Truman’s “kitchen cabinet,” but more recently the 
White House has come around to the idea that Mr. 
Sawyer knows what he is talking about. 

This latter view has become particularly prev- 
alent since Mr. Truman’s return last month from 
his “whistle stop” cross-country tour. It is no secret 
that Democratic advisers have been greatly con- 
cerned over what they suspect is a growing popular 
distaste for the “handout state,” Communists in 
government circles, and continued deficit spending 
in times of prosperity. Publicly, they announced 
the tour was a tremendous success. In White House 
huddles, they aren’t at all sure that this was the 
case. 


Congress Slams Door 
But major policy changes in political strategy 
take time to seep down through the various levels 
of Washington bureaucracy. When Edward W. 
Thomerson, the FTC’s assistant general counsel, 
released his voluminous report on insurance regu- 








lation in April, he had high hopes that it would 
attract the attention of a sufficient number of con- 
gressmen to warrant the legislation of new con- 
trols this year. Now, there isn’t a chance. Con- 
gress didn’t throw Mr. Thomerson’s hat out of the 
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aoor, but it did slam the door firmly enough to let 
the FTC know it was guilty of bad timing. 

Next year, the pattern may have changed again. 
The FTC will wait, patiently, as it has on many 
other requests for new powers. The agency isn’t 
discouraged. Bureaucracy, taken as a mass, knows 
what it wants and where it’s going over the long- 
run. It also knows that the public is not sure of 
what it wants from one election to another. 

So. Mr. Thomerson’s temporary set-back in the in- 
surance report is taken with philosophical calm 
and with the smug knowledge that the seeds of a 
new federal bureau have been planted and await 
only a more favorable climate than now exists. 


Celler Still at It 


In the House side of the Capitol, Representative 
Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New York) continues 
to blast away at “the lack of proper supervision” 
over the business operations of life insurance com- 
panies. 

“I am personally convinced that federal regula- 
tion is necessary,” Mr. Celler declared recently. He 
said there was “only a pretense” of regulation by 
various state governments. In most states, he said, 
“the regulated have become the regulators.” 

“I reemphasize that federal regulation is im- 
perative,” he stated. “It is my belief that the solu- 
tion lies in federal regulation which would govern 
in any conflict between state and federal law,” he 
added. He said he preferred this latter course of 
action to one which would superimpose federal reg- 
ulation on state regulation, thereby resulting in 
49 governing bodies. 

Privately, Mr. Celler admits quite readily that 
he does not expect Congress to act this year to leg- 
islate the “improvements” he feels are necessary. 
He is quite willing to wait until next year before 
tackling the job of trying to bulldoze his program 
of regimentation through Congress. 

Meanwhile, it is to be expected that his present 
campaign of sniping criticism against the industry 
will continue throughout the present session of Con- 
gress and into the summer and fall periods of elec- 
tioneering. Mr. Celler is banking heavily on in- 
creasing popular support of his proposals during 
the coming months. 


Benefit Funds Solvent 

The reserve funds now set aside by state gov- 
ernments to meet unemployment insurance benefit 
payments are still large enough to meet “any con- 
tingency” in the foreseeable future. 

The Department of Labor, in making this state- 
ment, says this condition of solvency is true despite 
the high rate of payments incident to unemploy- 
ment in various parts of the country during recent 
months. 

In only one or possibly two instances have state 
reserves been depleted to the point where they 
would be in danger of insolvency in the event of 
another sharp increase in unemployment, according 
to Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

Mr. Tobin points out that in about two-thirds 
of the states, the funds disbursed for benefit pur- 
poses exceeded the amounts taken in as unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes and interest earned by their 
reserve funds. But in most of these states, the ex- 


cess of benefits paid out over funds taken in were 
easily financed from trust fund reserves built up 
over the years for just such a contingency. 

On a cumulative basis, collections and interest 
totaled $14 billion through 1949. About half of this 
amount has been expended in benefits. The remain- 
ing $7 billion is equal] to 8.9 per cent of 1949 tax- 
able wages, or the equivalent of almost seven years 
of tax collections at the 1949 average tax rate of 
1.3 per cent, and over three years at the standard 
state rate of 2.7 per cent. 


Deafness No Bar 

Loss of hearing no longer need prevent any per- 
son from earning a living. 

The fact that the Federal Government rehabili- 
tated some 5,000 deaf and hard-of-hearing persons 
last year and placed them in self-sustaining em- 
ployment bears out this statement. 

Last year’s 5,087 “hearing disability” rehabili- 
tants brought to a grand total of 22,668 the number 
of persons of working age affiicted with deafness or 
impaired hearing who have been rehabilitated by 
the Federal Security Agency. 

Oscar Ewing, Federal Security chief, points out 
that before rehabilitation, about 87 per cent of the 
deaf and 60 per cent of the hard-of-hearing were 
unemployed. The total combined annual income 
was slightly over $2 million dollars. 

After the first year of rehabilitation, the total 
income of these groups rose to nearly $6.5 million, 
Mr. Ewing states. And this estimate does not in- 
clude farmers or family workers whose earnings 
were not estimated. 

The Veterans Administration reports that an in- 
creasing number of World War II veterans are con- 
verting the term life insurance they took out in 
service to the permanent types of policies available 
under National Service Life Insurance laws. 

Nearly 1,785,000 of the 5,606,011 NSLI policies 
in force at the end of March were permanent-plan 
policies, an increase of almost 140 per cent over 
the 752,000 permanent policies in effect on March 
31, 1947. 

Congress has authorized the renewal of term in- 
surance issued before January 1, 1948, for an addi- 


tional five-year term at the expiration of the orig- . 


inal term period. Term insurance in force may be 
converted to one or more of the six permanent plans 
without a physical examination at any time. 


Payoff Nears End 

VA is winding up its gigantic NSLI dividend 
operation this month. 

To date, the agency has received applications 
from about 15 million of the 16 million World War 
II veterans entitled to share in the $2.8 billion kitty. 

Although the major part of the refunding job 
will be completed by June 30, VA will continue to 
receive applications and continue to pay off for an 
indefinite period. 

After June 30, however, VA says it’s okay to 
write in and ask about checks that haven’t been 
received. And those who have received checks and 
wish to make further inquiry about them should 
write to the VA district office handling their ac- 
counts. The district office is identified in the ma- 
terial accompanying each check. 
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Company Analysis of 





Current Underwriting Non-Forfeiture Provisions 


By William Montgomery 
Associate Statistician 


HEN  non-forfeiture provi- 

sions first were introduced 
into the policies of American life 
insurance companies, many under- 
writers considered them an unsur- 
mountable onus which would retard 
the development of the life insur- 
ance business. On the contrary, 
time has proved them to be the 
bulwark of the institution. 

Every buyer of a life insurance 
policy is guaranteed through these 
provisions that he will receive due 
and equitable return on his invest- 
ment. Millions of dollars have been 
paid to beneficiaries and to policy- 
holders under the terms of the sev- 
eral grants. Many dramatic stor- 
ies, not only stranger but with far 


application of some long forgotten 
security granted because of the ap- 
plication of a non-forfeiture pro- 
vision. 

In no other department of life 
insurance is the need of trained in- 
surance agents so apparent. he 
average layman would be at a loss 
after reading the policies of a half 
dozen or more companies to distin- 
guish between them and would 
have no appreciation of the varia- 
tions in benefits grants. Only the 
understanding, educated life insur- 


NEXT MONTH— 


Payments Under Annuity 
Contracts — — 

Application of Policyholder 
Dividends — — 


happier endings than fiction re- 
counts, could be woven from the 
Automatic Extended 
Premium Loan Term 
Cash 
Are Value Time 
Avail- May Policy to If No 
COMPANY able be Reserve Elect Election, Int. Has Par- 
After Def. Basis Option | Automatic | Avail- Rate | Cash _tici- 
Years Days 77 Days | Option Is able G% Value pates 
Acacia Mutual a 90 K 214 62 Ext. Term yes 5 yes yes 
Aetna Life 1-2 6 mo. PK 244 NPK 2! 90+ Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Afro-American 3 no 312 31 Ext. Term no yes no 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans se 90 K 2'4 90t Prem. Loan yes 6 yes no 
All American 3 90 312 90 Prem. Loan yes 6 no no 
All States Life 3 6 mo. K3 90 Ext. Term | no yes no 
American General 23 6 mo. 3 31 Prem. Loan yes 5 no no 
American Hospital & Life T 180 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 no no 
American L. & A., Mo. 3 90 R 3'2 31 Ext. Term no 6 Fno no 
American Life, Ala. T 60 R 3'2 60 Ext. Term yes 6 no no 
American Mutua! ais 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no 
American National " 6 mo. K 234 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
American United “ 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Atlantic Life ss 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no 
Atlas Life, Okla. T 90 K3 Ext. Term yes 5 no no 
Automotive Life 3 R 3!2 30 Paid-up yes 5 yes no 
Baltimore Life 123 6 mo. K 212 60 Ext. Term no 6 yes no 
Bankers H. & L., Ga. 3 R 34 30 Prem. Loan yes 6 no no 
Bankers Life & Cas. 2 90 2\2 30 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Bankers Life, lowa ates 6 mo. K 2% 3mo. Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Bankers Life, Neb. ~~ 6 mo. K 2!2 31 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no 
Bankers Mutual, IIl. 17 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no 
Bankers National a 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5\, yes no 
Bankers Union 12 6 mo. K 24 31 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no 
Beneficial Life at 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 no no 
Beneficial Standard N 180 2'2 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Ben. Assn. of Ry. Emp. ” 6 mo. K 2!2 90+ Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Berkshire Life " 6 mo. K 2% 62 D Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Boston Mutual sa 6 mo. K 2\, 60 Ext. Term no yes no 
Brotherhood Mutual 13 180 K3 90 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no 
Business Men's 180: K 212 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
California Western States 6 mo. K 2!. 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Canada Life ” 6mo. PK2'2 NPK3 3mo. Ext. Term § yes 5 yes no 
Capitol Life, Colo. T 6 mo, K 24 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no 
Carolina Life 3 90 V3 90+ Ext. Term = yes 5 no no 
Central Assur. 13 90 215 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no 
Central Life, Hl. 16 6 mo. K 24, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no 
Central Life Assur. <a 180+ K 2% 60 Ext. Term = yes 4.8 yes no 
Century Life, Tex. 3 90 342 &3 31 Prem. Loan yes 6 no no 
Church Life N 6 mo. K 2' 3mo. Ext. Term no yes no 
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ance specialist could be expected to 
interpret adequately the differ. 
ences in these non-forfeiture provi- 
sions. 


Competition 


Again, there is no better illustra- 
tion to be had of the keen compe- 
tition in life insurance than the 
difference of benefits in the several 
companies. As a matter of fact, 
in the table which presents the 
analysis of the current underwrit- 
ing practices of some 271 compa- 
nies there is not uniformity in any 
of the sixteen different provisions 
shown. This is a healthy condition 
for life insurance and the agents 
and executives thereof. When 
there is no opportunity to exercise 
skill and independence there will 
be either stagnation or monopoly 
and the policyholder will be the 
loser. 


Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted * 
Insurance In Current Policies 
With After After 
Has Has Par- In Int.on Cash Extended 
Cash Loan tici- Stated Arrears Value Term 
Value Value pates Period % Paid Expires 
yes yes yes any time 5 no yes 
yes yes H yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
no no no any time 6 no no 
yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
yes yes no any time 5 no yes 
yes yes no any time 5 no no 
no no no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
F no G no no 2 yrs. 6 no yes 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no no 
yes yes no any time 5 no no 
yes yes no any time 5 no no 
yes yes Hyes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no no 
yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
no no no 1 yr. 5 no no 
yes yes yes 3 yrs. 6 no no 
yes yes no any time 6 no no 
yes no no any time 5 no no 
yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes no any time 6 no no 
yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
yes yes yes 3 yrs. 6 no no 
yes no yes any time 6 no yes 
yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes no no 3 yrs. 5 yes yes 
yes yes yes W 5yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no 
yes yes no any time 5 no no 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes Hyes 5yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes Hyes = 3yrs. 5 no 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
no no no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
yes no yes 5 yrs. 5 no no 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
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CURRENT UNDERWRITING NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS—Continued 
Automatic Extended Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted* 
ns out Premium Loan Term Insurance (In Current Policies) 
a ‘ ee ae ‘ : ‘ ‘i 
Are | Value Time 
Avail- | May Policy to if No | With | After | After 
COMPANY | able | be | Reserve Elect Election, Int. Has Par- | Has Has Par- In Int. on | Cash Extended 
After Det. Basis Option | Automatic Avail- Rate | Cash — tici- Cash | Loan tici- Stated Arrears | Value| Term 
Years Days GK Days Optionis | able % Value pates Value Value pates Period G% Paid | Expires 
“ted to | me 
differ- Church Members’ Life N 6 mo. K 214 60 | Ext. Term no yes | no | yes yes | yes | Syrs. 6 no no 
: Citizens National 180 3 90 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes yes no | anytime | 5 no yes 
provl- City National 2 | 90 K 30 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes no no anytime | 5 no no 
College Life of Amer. 2-3 | 6 mo. 2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes yes 6 yrs. | yes no no 
Colonial Life of Amer. o 6 mo. K 214 3 mo. | Ext. Term = yes 5 (Byes no Byes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no | yes 
Columbian Mutual 1-2-3 60 K 214 60 Prem. Loan) yes 5 F yes no F yes yes yes | any time 5 | no no 
Columbian National 1-2-3 90 K 21, 31 Ext. Term | yes 4.8 yes no yes yes no any time yes | no no 
Columbus Mutual ee 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. yes no no 
lustra- Combined American N 6 mo. K3 | 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no | 3 yrs. 5 no | Ayes 
-ompe- Commonwealth L. & A. 1 6 mo K3 | 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no | yes yes no | any time 6 no no 
in the Commonwealth Life oe 6 mo. K3 2mo. | Ext. Term no yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. | § no yes 
Confederation Life Assn. 1 6 mo. K 234 60 Prem. Loan’ yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5yrs. | 6 no | Zyes 
everal Connecticut General 1-2-3 180t PK 214 NPK 242 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes Hyes | anytime 5 no yes 
fac Connecticut Mutual -” 180 K 214 90+ Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes = 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
act, Continental Amer. ona 6 mo. K2 90+ Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 | no yes 
S$ the Continental Assur. 1-3 180t PK 2%, NPK 2'2| 90+ Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes Hyes | 5yrs. 5 | no yes 
rwrit- Continental Life, Canada 2-3 R3 30 yes 6 no no yes yes no 2 yrs. 6 no no 
: Continental, D. C. 1 mo. 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term no | yes no yes yes no anytime | 5 no no 
ompa- Country Life AA 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | any time 5 no yes 
in any Crown Life, Canada oe 6 mo. K 212 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
visions Dixie Security 3 yrs. 90 R3 30 Ext. Term yes 5 no no yes’ no no | anytime | 5 no yes 
ose Durham Life sas 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term G no 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
dition Eastern Life of N. Y. 2 90 214 90 Ext. Term = yes 5 no no yes yes no any time 6 no no 
ents Empire L. &A. N 3 Ext. Term yes 5 no no yes yes no 3 yrs. yes yes yes 
x Ss Empire State Mut. 60 K 214 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 no no 
W hen Equitable, D. C. nied 180} K3 60 Paid-up no yes no yes no no 3 yrs. 5 | yes yes 
ereise Equitable, Canada 3 K3 Prem. Loan yes 5 no no yes yes no any time 6 | yes : 
“ill Equitable, lowa 1 180; K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no |Hyes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
e Wi Equitable, N. Y. 1-3 180 K 21, 90+ Ext. Term BB yes! 5 yes no yes Gono yes | 5yrs. 5 no yes 
1 opoly Excelsior Life, Canada 3 3 Prem. Loan) yes 5 no no yes yes no | 3yrs. 5 no no 
e the Expressmen’s Mutual 2 60 212 cc no yes no yes yes 90 days 5 no no 
Farm Bureau 2 6 mo. K 2!4 60 | Ext. Term yes 5 yes ré yes yes | yes 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
Farmers and Bankers 3 90 K3 31 Ext. Term no 6 no 1% yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 yes yes 
Farmers Life, la. 90 214 30 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes aa yes yes yes yes 6 no yes 
Farmers & Traders o 6 mo. K 214 90 Ext. Term no yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Federal Life, tI. = 180 K 214 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 no no yes no no any time 5 yes yes 
Federal Life & Cas. 3 6 mo. 212 Ext. Term ~—s yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. | § no no 
d* Fidelity Mutual = 180; K 212 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
, Fidelity Union 2 3 30 Prem. Loan’ yes 5 no no yes yes yes any time 5 no no 
First National 2 K3 30 Prem. Loan yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
After Forest Lawn 1 6 mo. | 214 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time DD yes no 
Extended Franklin Life. = 6 mo. K 3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no | Syrs. 5 no yes 
Term General American va 180 K 212 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Expires —— Life of Amer. 3 . 30 yes 5 no no no no no any time 5 no no 
e0. Washington Life T 6 mo. K 212 Prem. Loan| yes 5 no no yes yes no yes 5 no yes 
yes Girard Life 3 180; K 21, 60 Paid-up yes 51, yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 6 no no 
yes Grange Mutual T 1-2-3 180 K 212 90 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no | Ayes 
pos Great American 3 90 «(| 3 Ext. Term no no no yes no no any time 5 no no 
yes Great American Res. 3 90 R3 31 yes 5 no no no no no any time 6 no no 
oe Great Eastern Mut. 3 90 K 214 61 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
yes Great Lakes Mut. 3 180 K 215 60 Ext.Term | yes 5&6) yes no no yes yes yes no no 
aoe Great National 3 90 3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
= Great Northwest N1-3 180 3/4 60 Ext. Term = yes 5.7 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no no 
yes Great Southern 180 PK 24 NPK3_ 31 Ext. Term yes 5 no no yes yes Hyes_ anytime 5 no no 
= Great West, Can. -” 180+ K 214 60 Paid-up yes 5 yes no yes yes Hyes = 3yrs. 5 no no 
- Guarantee Mutual ra 180 K 214 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
pond Guaranty Income 1 6 mo. 21 62 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes yes 6 no yes 
yes Guaranty Union = 6 mo. K 212 90 Ext. Term = yes 5 no no yes no yes = any time 5 no yes 
roe Guardian Life = 6 mo. K 21 90+ Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes Gulf Life 2-3 90 V3 31 Prem. Loan yes 6 no no no no no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
ae Home Beneficial 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term no yes no yes yes no yes no no 
jon Home Life, N. Y. 1-2-3 180+ K 2!2 90+ Ext. Term no yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 yes yes 
od Home Life, Pa. ves 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term no yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no yes 
po Home State 3 90 3 30 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes no yes 5 no yes 
yes Hoosier Farm Bur. 1 180 K 24 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes no no any time 5 no yes 
- Ilinois Bankers nn 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no _ yes 
yes Independent Life 180 K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
a Indianapolis Life = 6 mo. K 212 62 Ext. Term yes 5 F no no Fno Gno yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
yes Interstate L. & A. 2-3 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 yes yes 
a lowa Life 1-2-3 90+ K 24 EE60 Ext.Term yes 5 no no yes yes yes any time 5 no yes 
- Jefferson National N 6 mo. 3 62 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 no yes } 
on Jefferson Standard sie 180 K3 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes Hyes 5yrs. 6 no yes 
yes John Hancock ea 180 K 215 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no no : 
a Kansas City Life 3 180 K3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no Byes 8 yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes f 
es Kansas Farm Life 2 6 mo 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes yes 5 no no ; 
- Kentucky Central L. & A. 1-7 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
ow Kentucky Home Mut. 6 mo. 21. 60 Ext. Term =yes 6 yes no yes no yes any time 6 no yes 
A Knights Life 1 180 K 21, 60 Prem. Loan yes 5 no no no no no any time 5 yes no | 
oa Lafayette Life a 6 mo. K 21, 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes any time 5 no yes ; 
jon Lamar Life N 180 K 212, 3 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Liberty Life, S. C. asec 180t K3 60 Ext. Term no yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
no , : 
yes Liberty National 1-2 180 212, 3 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no yes yes no no 
yes Life and Casualty seg 6 mo. K 234 90 Ext. Term yes 6 Byes no Byes no no any time 6 no no 
es Life Ins. Co. of Ga. 1-2-3 180 K3 90 Ext. Term —=syes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
ne Life Ins. Co. of Va. 1 6 mo. K3 90 Ext. Term G no 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes | 
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CURRENT UNDERWRITING NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS—Continued 
Automatic Extended Paid-Up * Reinstatement Grante* 
s Premium Loan Term Insurance (In Current Policies 
ash 
Are Value Time 
Avail- May Policy to If No With =§ After = After 
COMPANY able be Reserve Elect Election, int. Has Par- Has Has Par- In Int.on | Cash Extended 
After Def. Basis Option Automatic | Avail- Rate Cash tici- Cash Loan | tici- Stated Arrears | Value’ Term 
Years Days % Days Optionis able J Value pates Value Value pates Period % Paid Expires als 
Lincoin Income 13 180 K3 60 Ext. Term no no no no no no no 5 no yes = 
Lincoin Liberty 17 180 K3 90 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes no FF 5 no yes Saving 
Lincoln Mutual 1-2-3 6 mo. 21 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes Saving 
Lincoln National = 6 mo. K 244 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes Hyes = 5 yrs. 5 no yes Saving 
Lincoin Republic 23 6 mo. 3 60 Ext. Term no any time 
London Life, Can. . 2 90 2\2 31 Prem. Loan yes GG6 no no yes yes yes 2 yrs. 6 yes yes — 
Loyal Protective HH 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no Southe 
Lutheran Mutual N 2 mo. 6 mo. 2'2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3yrs. 5 no no Securi 
Maccabees. __ 3 90 V3 6 Prem. Loan yes X4.8 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no yes Securi 
Manhattan Life 1-3 180 K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Maryland Life “ 6 mo. |PK 244 NPK 22, 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6 no no = 
Massachusetts Mut. "= 6 mo. K 244 62 Ext. Term yes 5 yes yes | yes yes yes W 5 yrs. 5 no yes Southe 
Metropolitan Life J 6 mo. K 21, | 90t Ext. Term L 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes South! 
Michigan Life T 180 3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no Southy 
Mid-Continent 3 6 mo. 3 30 Ext. Term = yes 5 no no yes yes Ilyes anytime 5 no no 
Midland Mutual pad 6 mo. K 214 | 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no yes _ 
Midland National 1 60 2'2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no no any time 5 no no Stand: 
Minnesota Mutual ad 6 mo. K 214 | 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes State | 
Missouri Insurance 90 K3 |} 31 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6 no no State | 
Modern Life 1-2 90 K 2' | 60 Ext. Term —s yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
tate | 
Modern Woodmen 3 90 V3 31 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 4 
Monarch Life JJ 6 mo. K 214 90 Ext. Term no yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 yes yes State | 
Monumental Life —~ 6 mo. K3 90 Ext. Term | no 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no State | 
Mutual Bene. Soc., Md. 2 120 3 120 Paid-up no yes no yes no no yes no no Sterlir 
Mutual Benefit ! 180! K 2% 90+ Ext. Term yes 5 yes yes yes yes yes  3yrs. 5 no | C yes 
n Li 
Mutual Life Assur., Can. * 90 K 21, Prem. Loan yes 6 no no yes yes yes 2 yrs. 6 no no = Li 
Mutual Life, N. Y. wid 180! K 2% 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 yes yes Sunse! 
Mutual Savings ie 180+ K 214 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes yes any time 6 no yes Teach 
Mutual Service - 180 K 214 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes yes 5 no no Texas 
National Equity ” 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes Hyes 5yrs. 6 yes yes 
Travel 
National Fidelity : 23 6 mo. 3 60 Paid-up yes 6 no no yes yes KK yes any time 6 yes yes Union 
National Guardian, Wis. N 6 mo. K 2'4 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no Union 
National L. & A. 6 mo. 6 mo. E 90 Ext. Term no yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no Union 
National Life Assur., Can. 3 mo. 3 30 Prem. Loan yes 5 no no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no U Union 
National Life, lowa ” 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes yes yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Union 
National Mutual 3 90 K 2'4 60 Prem. Loan yes 6 yes no yes yes yes any time 6 no Cyes Union 
National Old Line _ 20 3 30 Prem. Loan yes 5 yes no yes yes no yes 5 no yes United 
National Public Service 23 18.0 2% no yes 5 yes yes yes yes yes yes 5 no no United 
National Reserve T 6 mo. 2! 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no Unitec 
National Security 3 3 30 yes no yes no yes yes no yes no no 
United 
National Service LL1 3 Ext. Term no yes yes yes yes yes any time 4 no yes United 
Nebraska National 3 FF K 234 Cash yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 MM MM United 
New York Life 1M 6 mo. K2 90+ Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no yes United 
New England Mutual = 180! K 2! 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes yes yes yes yes 7 yrs. 5 no yes United 
New World 1-3 60 2 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 no no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
Unit 
North American Accident 2 3 mo. K 2% 90+ Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes Univer 
North American Assur., Can. N 6 mo. K3 60 Prem. Loan yes 5 no no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 no no Victory 
North American L. & C. a 90 K 234 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes Gno| no 5 yrs. 5 no no Virgini 
North Amer. of Chicago - 6 mo. 2! 60 Ext. Term —s yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no no Volunt 
North Carolina Mutual = 6 mo. 2'2 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 NN yes no NN yes yes yes 3yrs. 6 no no 
Washi 
Northern Life Assur., Can. 1 6 mo. K3 60 Paid-up yes 6 U U yes no yes 3 yrs. 6 yes U West | 
Northern Life, Wash. ag 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no Weste 
Northern Trust, Ill. 3 90 K 25 30 Paid-up yes 6 yes yes yes yes yes 3yrs. 8 no no Weste 
Northwestern Life N 180 K3 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes Weste 
Northwestern Mutual M 6 mo. K2 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Wisco 
Northwestern National a 180; PK 24%,NPK 2'2| 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes Hyes 5yrs. 5 no no Wisce 
Occidental, California 13 6 mo. K 24 90 Ext. Term yes X4.8 yes no yes yes Hno 5 yrs. 5 no yes Wisco 
Ohio National - 180 K 21, 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no yes Wood 
Ohio State +e 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term yes 4 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes Wood 
Old American Insurance 1-4 6 mo. K 242 60 Ext. Term yes 4 no no yes yes no 2 yrs. 4 no no World 
Old Line Life of America 123 180 P24 NP 2!, 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes no yes 5yrs. 5 no no 
Pacific Mutual 13 6 mo. K 2'4 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Pan American = 6 mo. K 2'2 31 Ext. Term no F no no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Paul Revere 6: 6 mo. K 3 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
Peninsular Life 15 6 mo. K 2%, 3 31 Paid-up yes 6 no no yes yes no any time 6 no no *_ Be 
Penn Mutual 12 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes § . 
Peoples Life, D. C. - 180 3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes +—Po 
Peoples Life, Ind. 7 6 mo. K 244 31 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes t—Po 
Philadelphia Life ms 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes H 5 yrs. 5 no no » AY 
Phoenix Mutual ’ 6 mo. K 24 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes No yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes B—If 
: C—M 
Pilot Life ” 6 mo. 3 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no no D—P. 
Pioneer Life & Cas. R 3' 30 Ext. Term | yes 6 no no yes yes no yes 6 no no E—N 
same Mutual NI 6 mo. K 2 2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no no F—Ce 
ioneer National 23 180 3-31, 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 6 no no G—C 
Policyholders National 1 6 mo. K 2! 31 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no yes H—P 
1 —W! 
Postal Life 1 6 mo. K 214 3mo. Ext. Term yes X4.8 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 yes yes J Si 
Praetorians._. 3 30 R3 30 AutoPrem.L yes 6 yes no yes no no any time 5 no yes K—C 
Presbyterian Ministers F. 1 180 2'2 60 Ext. Term no G yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 6 no no L—G 
Professional Ins. Corp. 23 6 mo. R3 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time yes no yes M—F 
Provident L. & A. 1-2-3 180; K3 90 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no N—V 
; P—if 
Provident Life, N. D. 1 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes R—A 
Prudential Ins. 1-2-3 180! K 244 90: Ext. Term yes 5 yes Y yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 no yes S—A 
Reliable Life, Me. -. 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term PPyes 5 yes no yes QQno no 2 yrs. 5 L TA 
Reliance Life . 60 K 244 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes u—u 
Reliance Mutual . 180 22 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 6 no yes V—A 
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CURRENT UNDERWRITING NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS—Continued 


Automatic Extended Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted* 
Premium Loan Term Insurance (In Current Policies) 
Cash | Ra Stas 1 See 
Are Value Time | | } 
Avail- May Policy | to |  IfNo | With | After = After 
COMPANY able be Reserve | Elect | Election, int. | Has | Par-| Has | Has Par- | In | Int. on | Cash (Extended 
After Def. Basis | Option | Automatic Avail- | Rate | Cash | tici- | Cash | Loan tici- Stated | Arrears | Value| Term 
Years Days % Days | Optionis able Jo | Value | pates| Value | Value | pates | Period % Paid | Expires 
Republic National T 90 PS 212 NPS 3 31 Ext. Term no 6 no no yes yes no | any time 6 no yes 
Rockford Life N1 180 31% 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no no 
Savings Bank Life, Conn. 6 mo. 6 mo. K 2\2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Savings Banks Life, Mass. RR 6 mo. | 22 60 Ext. Term yes | 5 yes no yes yes yes yrs. 5 no no 
Savings Banks Life, N. Y. Imo. 6mo. K 2%, 60 Ext. Term | yes X4.8 yes no yes yes yes  5yrs. 5 no yes 
Scranton Life 12 6 mo. kK CSO 60 Ext. Term ss yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | any time 5 no no 
Security L. & A. wa 180 K 244 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 5 no yes 
Southern L & H 3 6 mo. r 60 Ext. Term no yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 1-2-3 6 mo. K 24% 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3yrs. 5 no no 
Security L. & T. 2-3 180 K3 60 Prem. Loan yes 6 yes no yes no no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
Service Life, Neb. NI 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 no no yes yes P yes 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Shenandoah Life _ 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes yes 5yrs. 6 no yes 
Southern Farm Bureau T K 214, 23% 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes yes 5 no no 
Southland Life 1 6 mo. K3 31 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes no no 3 yrs. 6 no yes 
Southwestern Life 1 90 K3 31 Prem. Loan yes 5 yes no yes no no any time 5 no yes 
Standard Insurance bisa 180: K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5yrs. 5 no yes 
Standard Life, Ind. ” 90 K3 31 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
Standard Life, Pa. vie 6 mo. K 214 31 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
State Capitol, N. C. we 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. yes no Cyes 
State Farm, lil. N 6 mo. K 214 90 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3yrs. 5 no yes 
State Life = 6 mo. K 244 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes yes any time 5 yes yes 
State Mutual 1 6 mo. K 242 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
State National 17 90 3 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
State Reserve, Texas 3 90 3 30 Prem. Loan yes 5 no no yes yes no yes 5 no no 
Sterling Insurance SS 3 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Sun Life, Canada 13 180; K 24 90 Ext. Term = no yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no Z yes 
Sun Life, Canada = 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term G no 6 yes no yes Gno no any time 5 no no 
Sunset Life 7 6 mo. K 2'4 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. Assn. 1 90 K 24% 3mo. Ext. Term PPyes 65 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Texas State 2 90 R32 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes yrs. 6 no no 
Travelers Insurance 1 6 mo. K 244 90+ Ext. Term = yes yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yas 
Union Central 1 180 K 2, 90 Ext. Term =—s yes 5 no no yes yes yes $3 yrs. 5 no yes 
Union Labor 1 6 mo. K 24 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Union Life, Arkansas 23 90 R3 Ext. Term yes 5 no no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Union Life, Virginia 1 180 K3 60 Prem. Loan no no no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Union Mutual % 180; K 214 90+ Ext. Term =—s yes 4.8 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Union National ni 180? K 2'2 60 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no no 
United Benefit 23 6 mo. K 2'4 31 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
United Fidelity 3 30 R 3'2 Prem. Loan yes 6 yes no yes yes no yes 6 no no 
United Insurance T 180 214 90 Ext. Term =e yes 5 yes no yes yes no yes 5 no yes 
United L. & A. 1 6 mo. K 212 60 Ext. Term =s yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
United L. & A., N. H. N1 6 mo. K 2!2 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
United Services 2 90 2'2 90 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes no yes yes yes ary time 5 yes no 
United States Life 123 180! K 21, 90+ Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 yes yes 
United States National 5 R4 8 wks. Ext. Term no no no no no no yes 6 no yes 
Unity Mutual L. & A. 1 6 mo. 3 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 TTyes no TTyes’ no no yes 5 no no 
Universal Sec. Mut. 3 6 mo K3 31 Ext. Term = yes 6 no yes yes yes yes 5 yrs. 6. no no 
Victory Mutual 2 60 2'2 60 Ext. Term = yes 5 yes yes yes yes yes yes no no 
Virginia Mut. Ben., Va. 1 6 mo. ed 90 Paid-up no no no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no no 
Volunteer State ” 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
Washington National ~ 6 mo. K2)2 60 Ext. Term no 5 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
West Coast Life 1 6 mo. K 2!2 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Western Life 1-23 90 K 24 31 Ext. Term = yes 6 yes no yes yes yes § any time 6 yes yes 
Western Mutual 2 6 mo K 234 3mo. Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Western & Seuthern 1 180: K 2! 60 Ext. Term =o yes no yes yes yas any time 5 no no 
Wisconsin Life N 6 mo 22 60 Prem. Loan yes 4.8 yes no yes yes yes 5 yrs. 5 no no 
Wisconsin National site 6 mo. K 2! 60 Ext. Term yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
Wisconsin State Life 1 60 3 30 Prem. Loan yes 6 yes yes yes yes yes any time no no no 
Woodmen Central, Neb. 13 90 2 180 Ext. Term PP yes 5 yes no yes no yes any time yes no no 
Woodmen of the World 3 90 K 244 Prem. Loan yes 5 no yes yes yes yes 3yrs. 5 no no 
World Insurance UU 180 K 2" 60 Ext. Term yes 5 yes no yes yes yes 3 yrs. 5 no no 
FOOTNOTES NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 
Before reinstatement all companies require satisfactory evidence of insurability. W —-Within 62 days of default without evidence of insurability. 


Standard Non-forfeiture value method. 

Except in New Jersey. 

Policy states 3 months. 

Policy states 6 months. 
A—Yes if within 3 years from lapse. 
B—If premiums were paid 3 years. 
C—Must pass medical examination and pay up back premiums. 
O—Paid-up if premium due included extra substandard or aviation. 
E—Not less stringent than 1941 C.S.0. 3% F.N.L. 
F—Company practice to permit cash value. 
G—Company practice permits. 
H—Participating policies participate, non-participating policies do not. 
!—When reserve exceeds surrender charge. 
J—Six months for extended term; 2 years for paid-up and cash. 
K—Commissioners Standard Ordinary Table. 
L—Granted under certain conditions. 
M—Prior to end of first policy year in certain instances. 
N—Varies with plan. 
P—If participating. 
R—American Experience, Illinois Standard. 
S—American Experience, preliminary term. 
T—As stated in policy. 
U—Unavailable. 
V—American Men's Ultimate, Illinois Standard. 


X—In advance. 

Y—No provision. 

Z—Within 5 years of the date of unpaid premium. 

AA—Whenever first cash value appears (usually 2 years). 

BB —Not applicable to payment of 2 consecutive premiums. 

CC Additions. 

DD —Interest charged after first year. 

EE~—Policy states 2 months. 

FF —Prior to maturity. 

GG—Contract rate 6%, current rate 5%. 

HH_—-As soon as a value if available under adjusted premium method. 

11—If declared by directors. 

JJ Adjusted premium cash value. 

KK —If $1000 or more. 

LL—Extended insurance after 3 months. 

MM_-—Indefinite. 

NN—Paid-up and extended term have cash value if they become effective after 3rd policy 
anniversary. 

PP —-On request. 

QQ -—Unless policy is fully paid-up. 

RR—At any time less $5 surrender charge in first year. 

SS—-2 year for endowment at 65; 20 pay endowment at 65 and 20 pay life coupon. 

*t—1If it became effective on or after 3rd anniversary. 

UU When first developed. 
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S the SPECTATOR goes to press, 

Senate floor action is yet to 

be taken on the Senate Finance 

Committee’s version of House-ap- 

proved H. R. 6000, providing for 

expansion of the Social Security 
program. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
reported favorably upon H. R. 6000 
(with amendment) but opposition 
is expected when the Bill is pre- 
sented for Senate debate. 

As H. R. 6000 now stands, the 
following provisions are of par- 
ticular interest to life insurance 
companies: 

1. Wage base to remain at $3,000 
instead of being boosted to $3,600; 

2. Permanent and total disability 
benefits would be eliminated; 

3. The annual increase factor of 
1's would be eliminated and the 
basic benefit formula would be lib- 
eralized to 50°. of the first $100 
of average monthly wage plus 15% 
of the excess amount that is with- 
in the wage base limit—the house 
recommended 10°. of the excess; 

4, Maximum family benefits of 
$159 per month; 

5. The proposed lump-sum death 
benefit would be cancelled out and 
retained would be an existing pro- 
vision that provides for payment 
of benefit only if there are no sur- 
vivors immediately eligible for the 
benefits; 

6. Further tax increase would be 
postponed so that the new tax rate 
would not go into effect until 1956 
instead of 1951. 


Passage of H. R. 6000 by the 


LIFE INSURANCE 


House followed 16 weeks of exten- 
sive hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee. On May 17, the 
Senate Finance Committee con- 
cluded hearings after considering 
the amendments to the Social 
Security Act for six weeks. 


Maclean Dies 

Alexander T. Maclean, president 
and director of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, passed away after an opera- 
tion. He was 62. Born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, Mr. Maclean joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual as assistant 
actuary in 1916 and advanced to 
associate actuary six years later. 

He was elected second vice-presi- 
dent and actuary in 1928, a direc- 
tor in 1929, a vice-president in 
1936, and president in 1945. 

To succeed Mr. Maclean, the com- 
pany board of directors elected Le- 
land J. Kalmbach, vice-president 
and director since 1948. President 
Kalmbach is one of the country’s 
best known actuaries and is a Fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries. 

The Massachusetts Mutual di- 
rectors also increased the duties 
and responsibilities of two other 
officers. Vice-President and Actu- 
ary Harry H. Peirce was elected a 
member of the Finance Committee, 
and Vice-President Chester 0. 
Fischer was elected a member of 





AWARD: Louis W. Dawson (left), president of Mutual Life of N. Y.. 

accepts from (Mrs.) Denny and Glenn Griswold (right) co-editors of 

Public Relations News. the publication’s award for achievement in public 

relations. Standing next to Mr. Dawson is Clifford B. Reeves, company 

vice-president in charge of public relations. The citation to Mutual Life 

“for distinguished accomplishment in 1949 in the use of public relations 
for humanizing the corporation in the public interest.” 
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the Agency Committee and _ the 
Committee on Death Claims. Both 
men are company directors. 


Pattern of Growth 


In an address before the Spring 
conference for combination con- 
panies of the LIAMA, Richard B 
Evans, president, Colonial Life, in- 
troduced evidence to prove that the 
life insurance business is _ highly 
competitive and that there is no 








tendency toward monopoly in the 
business despite allegations to the 
contrary. 

According to Mr. Evans, critics 
of bigness in life insurance “have 
not based their attacks on the facts 
which are easily available to them.” 

Disputing the accusation that 
big life companies have ‘octopus’ 
tendencies, Mr. Evans presented 
figures on the comparative ratios 
of growth during the ten-year pe- 
riod of 1938 to 1948 of the largest 
three combination (weekly _ pre- 
mium) companies who are men- 
bers of the LIAMA and those of 
the forty smaller member compa- 
nies whose figures were available 
for the period under study. The 
study was based on ordinary and 
weekly premium and monthly pre 
mium business. 

“During the ten-year period,” he 
said, “the three big companies were 
building their volume of new or- 
dinary business at the rate of 
124.8°-, the forty smaller com- 
panies built theirs at 181.64. 
The three larger companies had a 
decrease of 26.05% in their new 
weekly premium volume during 
this period, but the smaller com- 
panies’ business in this field rose 
39.63% 

“The ordinary insurance in force 
of the three larger companies in- 
creased 92.34°. during the years 
in review, while the smaller com- 
panies’ in force rose 239.93°c. 
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do not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

. * a = & Total life insurance purchases 
for the first four months of the 





increased 17‘, over purchases for 
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5 O the corresponding month 

/ 9 year, reports the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
Total purchases in April amounted 








ind the “These comparisons obviously re- to $2,171,000,000, an increase of STILL CLIMBING 

Ss. Both veal that the forty smaller com- $319,000,000 over April, 1949, pur- 

. panies in this group not only held chases. Month of April results year amounted to $8,664,000,000, 
ther own in the building of new boosted the total purchases for the an increase of 14% over the first 
business but have progressed at a first four months of 1950 to over four months of 1949. Purchases 

Spri substantially greater rate than a billion dollars greater than the of ordinary life insurance ac- 

opring their biggest competitors. same period last year. counted for $5,188,000,000 of that 

n com- = ) . . “f ° . . a . » l . 

hard B Purchases of ordinary life in- total, an increase of 6% over last 

ife in NSLI surance in April were $1,352,000,- year. 

shat the The N. Y. Worid-Telegram & 000, up 7‘. over last year’s April Industrial life hye mon 

highly Sun ran an editorial not too long _— —— chases representec se _ 
> is no ago on the findings of the Hoover xroup life insurance purchases of the current years total, an } 

Commission. Life insurance people showed the greatest increase, the crease of 12% as compared with 

Ss . 4 ns c : .: : a » gon a — aarT thi - rchases 

= will find the following comparison April volume of rage yg re last year, ayy” Open 

of : - re i ae i ° a . ‘ C, ~— 4 . $ oe 5 f Ls in- 

{ most interesting: “The Veterans flecting an increase of 120% ove1 amounted to Aree _ ‘" : 

—_— . ~ o« + ¥ ‘ rear ¢: 2ce “chases ‘rease 5§ P "ey 2 "Ss our 
Administration had 15,432 em- April a year ago. These purchase crease of on over the m ) 
represent new groups set up and months of last year. 


Monthly purchases of life insurance for April and the first four months in each of the 


























in the last two years were reported by the LIAA as follows: 
to the April Purchases 
1949 Increase 
critics ployees handling 6,951,000 insur- Ordi i. ee Rie hoes ae a 
ee ie ep a : > Ar rdinary : ° /o 
have ance _polic ies, a work load of 450 Grow 170 374 120 
e facts policies per employee. A life in- induaiviel 414 445 ’ 
them.” surance company issuing similar 
< “0 
1 that policies had 2,100 employees han- Total $1,852 $2,171 IT"/ 
‘topus” dling 3,700,000 | policies, or 1,762 First Four Months’ Purchases 
sented per employee- four times the VA 1949 a 
ratios rate. The VA took 80 days to (000,000 Omitted) 1950 1950 over 1949 
ar pe- process a death claim; life insur- Ordinary $4,916 $5,188 6% 
largest ance companies, 15 days.” Group 1,113 1,706 53 
Industrial 1,579 1,770 12 
pre- — 
men Income Tax Bill Total $7,608 $8,664 14%, 
ose of ——— = a ) 
ompe- The Senate-House joint commit- 
ailable tee appointed to confer on the life 


The insurance income tax bill (H. J. 
Res. 371) has not come to an agree- 





y and ia a” shes 
- pre- ment. The big difficulty appears to 
be the “retroactive” feature as pro- | 
’ posed by the House. ‘ 
d,” he oe Vigpawnr : bi ) 
ja Po The House version of the bill : 
a would tax the years 1947 through 
ss a 1949 and realize approximately 
te 0 $90,000,000 for the government. ~ \ 
boos The Bill as passed by the Senate _ " 
% ‘ge provides for a tax on 1949 and ae 2 ; 
snl extends the tax formula through Be ' \, 
/ new 193 es 4 
= JOU, E ‘ { 
spi. Meanwhile, as further committee : a * 
a action is awaited, the Bureau of ean ' - « : 
sa Internal Revenue has extended the a 
deadline date on 1949 income tax { 
force returns to July 15, 1950. 
1s in- j ADVERTISING OFFICERS: pictured above are the officers who will guide 
vears pi woes the destinies of the LAA’s Southern Round Table for 1950-51. They are . 
patisis. Aoril Life Purchases (lL. to r.): W. R. Goode. vice-chairman (Provident Life & Accident); Al 
com- P B. Richardson, retiring chairman (Life of Georgia); John L. Briggs. new 
April life insurance purchases chairman (Southland Life); Joseph M. Locke. new secretary (Gulf Life). i 
] 
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Retirement Income 
For the Farmer 


R. BROWN, our company is 
offering an investment policy 
which I think you might be in- 
terested in, and I would like to have 
a few minutes of your time to see 
what you think of it. This plan is 
designed to provide for you a 
monthly income as long as you live 
starting when you are 60. You 
know, Mr. Brown, that if you are 
to have an income when you get old 
you will have to invest money in 
some form of income producing 
property. By that I mean you must 
put a considerable amount of money 
away in bonds, real estate—per- 
haps farm real estate, or town prop- 
erty such as a building for rental. 
“A $5,000 retirement policy will 
provide for you a monthly income 
of $50, or $600 a year, beginning 
at the age of 60 and you will get 
this check each and every month as 
long as you live. It would take 
$22,000 worth of government bonds 





to do the same thing, which might 
mean that you would have to put 
away more than $800 per year to 
accomplish this. If you were to buy 
an unimproved eighty acres of 
farm land for income purposes on 
today’s market, it would cost a 
minimum of $150 per acre or 
$12,000. 

“Now then, if you could get a 
cash rental of eight dollars per 
acre all through the years, it would 
be considered very good, wouldn’t 
it? But that is only $640 a 
year. Out of that you would have 
to take at least one dollar per acre 
for taxes. We will say there is no 
upkeep at all, although there actu- 
ally would be such things as fenc- 
ing, tilling, and maybe fertilizer 
which would reduce the income. 
But supposing none of these things 
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were necessary, you still would 
have a net of less than $600 per 
year. 

Now our plan will take a deposit 
of only $293.05 a year, which over 
the period of 25 years amounts to 
$7,326.25, and provides immediate- 
ly $5,000 life insurance protection 
in event of your death. However, 
this death benefit continues to in- 
crease so that by the time you reach 
the age of 60, the death benefit is 
$8,920.00. If you should decide 
to cash the policy and not take the 
monthly income, it would be worth 
$8,920.00 cash to you and would 
give you a profit, even after hav- 
ing the protection down through 
the years, of $1,593.75. 

If we are to have any money 
when we get old, I am sure you will 
agree that we have to save quite 
a substantial amount. Most men 
earn a tremendous amount of 
money from the time they get their 
first pay check until they retire, 
but only five out of a hundred have 
money at 65. So all of us have two 
strikes on us right from the siart. 
One reason why this plan is so im- 
portant for you is because it gives 
a definite program—you know 
where you are going and how much 
you are going to have when you get 
there. Old age may last a long time, 
and I am sure that you or I do not 
want to be dependent on someone 
else to take care of us when we ar- 
rive at that stage. 


J. V. Fitzgerald 
General Agent 
Washington National 


Afraid of What? 


HERE’S a chap doing guard 

duty across the street. He walks 
up to the steps leading to the office 
—forty paces—then back to the al- 
ley. It’s been going on for about an 
hour. Wonder who he’s laying for! 
Looks as though he has a sawed-off 
shotgun in a case. No, by golly, it’s 
a brief case. He must be a sales- 


man—or something. Why in the 
world doesn’t he go in and do his 
stuff? 

He had his foot on the first step, 
then turned around and beat it for 
the nearest car line as though the 
army, the navy and the marines all 
were after him. Maybe he forgot 
something. 

It’s a safe bet that what he for- 
got was his nerve. 

How many salesmen lose their 
nerve before they ever get in front 
of their prospect? They literally 





are licked before a gun is fired— 
knocked out before any one makes 
a pass at them. They lose before 
they even have a chance to find out 
whether they could win or not. It 
happens often—ever have it hap- 
pen to you? 

The “front” presented by the 
building, or the store, or the office 
of a prospect is enough to lick some 
salesmen. They begin to feel them- 
selves inferior before they ever 
face the man they could interview. 

Feeling inferior before they face 
the enemy’s guns, they are already 
beating a mental retreat when they 
enter the presence of the prospect. 
They are apologetic. They carry the 
air of the uninvited guest, and they 
are “duck soup” for any prospect 
who likes to give a fast turn-down. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the feeling of inferiority is noth- 
ing but fear. Salesmen who have 
it are afraid—afraid of what? Cer- 
tainly there is no sensible reason 
why they should be afraid of the 
prospect. It’s an even gamble he 
won’t bite them in the leg—all he 
can do is growl a little at the very 
worst. And it’s a poor excuse-for- 
a-man who can’t do a little growl- 
ing back. 

If an awe-inspiring prospect has 
more of this world’s goods than the 
timid salesman who approaches 
him, that’s all the more reason why 
the salesman should take a good 
toe hold and dig in and sell him. 
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It’s certain that he can’t expect to 
equal his prospect’s wealth if he 
doesn’t get busy and get his pros- 
pect’s signature on an application 
so that he can go on to other in- 
terviews. More interviews mean 
more signed applications, and 
signed applications mean bigger 
commissions. 

Every life underwriter has a 
right to consider himself as good 
as any prospect he ever interviews. 
His business is just as legitimate. 
He has a right to the prospect’s 
time because he has something to 
offer that is to the prospect’s ad- 
vantage. The agent needn’t feel 
apologetic, for his time is as valu- 
able as his prospect’s. The sales- 
man that carries his nerve with 
him will walk straight into his in- 
terview with a bearing that com- 
mands attention and gets the 
signed application. 


Grady S. McCarter 
General Agent 
Kansas City Life 


Time for Selling 

O BEGIN with, we have a lot 
Tess time than we think, so 

that is why we must do the 
best we know how while servicing 
and collecting our debits, or in 
selling. It is of major importance 
that we collect as much as we can 
and collect regularly. 

Once in a while a policyowner 
will greet you with, “Mr. Agent, I 
am going to drop or cash in that 
policy.” A timesaver in this case 
is, “Mrs. Policyowner, do you have 
that policy handy?” After she 
gets it, show her how much her 
action would cost and how much 
more she would be required to 
spend for the same protection at 
the insured’s attained age. Re- 
member to show her: she won’t be- 
lieve you until you do. Of course, 
if she still desires to surrender 
the policy for its cash value, ren- 
der this service immediately, but 
Stress the importance of replacing 


the policy before the old one goes 
in for cash surrender. It may not 
be replaceable due to health, hab- 
its, morals, age or occupation. 


Secure Prospects 


The next step is to secure pros- 
pects from her. “Mrs. Policy- 
owner, another client of mine said 
there was a newborn baby in this 
block. Could you tell me where 
they live or what the family name 
is?” If you were to ask her if she 
knew, most likely she wouldn’t tell 
you unless you indicated that you 
had heard about the child else- 
where. The same method is ap- 
plicable in prospecting for newly- 
weds and new home buyers in the 
neighborhood. Upon obtaining the 
name of a “suspect,” contact the 
home and make an appointment 
for a time when both husband and 
wife are home. The father may be 
in a position to insure himself for 
the added responsibility of raising 
that child. 

When you call, always show 






































him. All the information we have 
on sales indicates that one picture 
is worth 10,000 words. The mind 
absorbs 87 per cent of what we 
demonstrate and only seven per 
cent of what we say. The best and 
easiest way to close a sale is to 
show the prospect two policies and 
then ask which one is preferred 
or suits his individual require- 
ments. When he has indicated his 
preference, ask, “When was the 
child born, Mr. Prospect?” And so 
forth. “Write your name here.” 
Very, very seldom will you be 
asked or told to proceed with com- 
pletion of the application. 

The worst timekillers we have 
in our business are the chronic 
arrear accounts. They are also the 
worst morale killers and, accord- 
ing to those who should know, 
they drive more agents out of the 
business than anything else. 
Again see both the husband and 
wife and show them what they are 

(Concluded on page 44) 



































—hyphen Smith 


"You gentlemen have been at the Million Dollar Round Table, of course." 
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IGNS of vacations-about-to-come are in the air. 

The newspapers are full of ads, each written 
so that the reader, if impressionable, will want to 
grab pen and paper and write for reservations or 
at least more information about the place adver- 
tised. Shop window displays show bathing suits, 
shorts, sun-back dresses and all the accessories 
which will help to make any gal’s vacation a, 
shall we say, happier one. 

















Travel bureaus, according to reports, are in full 
swing, giving advice to young and old—where to 
go, what to see, what to do. 











It’s been a long, tough winter in many parts of 
the country and spring, so far, seems unwilling 
to go along with what the poets generally have to 
say about it. If most people feel as we do, the 
thought of being able to take off and to get away 
from our usual daily routine for a couple of weeks 
is wonderful. 












We hate to interject an unpleasant note into 
this vision of future enjoyment. However, facts 
are facts. The facts, in this particular instance, 
are that, each and every summer, innumerable 
people get hurt. Now, reasonably enough, no one 
sets out on vacation with the assumption—or even 
the thought—that an accident might occur and 
thus spoil anticipated fun and relaxation. 













However... be wise. Exercise caution by taking 
the necessary precautions. It’s a wonderful feel- 
ing to sprawl in the sun but remember, too much 
sun, particularly at first, can bring disastrous 
results. You may be a fairly good swimmer but 
make sure you don’t outdistance yourself; you 
always have to get back to shore. Don’t think that 


because you've spent most of the winter sitting in infl 
an office chair you have to become the outdoor wal 
type to the point of over exhaustion. atr 

— 









So much for the “don'ts.” We realize, being \ 
guilty of it ourself, that sound advice is often this 
listened to, agreed with, and then very quickly for 
pushed aside. The tendency to have just a little car 
more fun is a very human one and it is often a le 
difficult to decide just how much constitutes mai 
enough. hav 

Here’s one “do” we'd like to offer. If you— oF 
and, of course, your clients—don’t have hospitali- to 
zation and accident and health protection, there’s per 
no time like the present for acquiring it. There’s hus 
a definite feeling of satisfaction in knowing that, wnt 
just in case ... you won't have the additional not 
worry of how to pay the doctor bill or who will \ 
cover the check to the hospital. 7 

sta 

Now that we've indulged in a bit of gloom, let’s IZ, R S; [ up 
get back to the brighter side of the picture. Which y Nose tege qui 
means that, whatever your choice for a vacation, ‘ ¥ ma 
have fun. Associate Editor, The Spectator liv 
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Mrs. Charles N. Samons 





T was at the start of her career as a life under- 

writer with the Prudential, 12 years ago, that 
Mrs. Charles N. Samons discovered the truth of 
this oft-repeated statement: A well-rounded knowl- 
edge can and does prove advantageous to anyone 
whose job entails meeting and talking to others— 
whether it’s life insurance or any other field. 

Mrs. Samons walked into the office of what she 
fervently hoped was a prospective client with the 
firm intention of sticking closely to the subject 
of life insurance. However, after a few minutes 
of introductory conversation, the talk, somehow 
or other, veered to music. Mrs. Samons soon dis- 
covered that her client was as interested as she 
in the subject. So... an enthusiastic discussion 
centered for quite a while, not on life insurance, 
but on conductors, composers, symphonies and 
other topics of keen interest to music lovers. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Samons, to this very day she’s not 
quite sure whether it was her knowledge of life 
insurance or her ability to discuss music which 
influenced her prospect. At any rate, when she 
walked out of this man’s office (probably humming 
a triumphant air) she carried in her hand two apps 
—one for each of his two sons. 

Music is but one of many varied interests for 
this member of Prudential’s ordinary agency 
force. As far back as she can—or as she puts it, 
cares to—remember, Mrs. Samons has engaged in 
a lot of community activity. Having belonged to 
many organizations—which she still does—and 
having held almost every conceivable office in one 
or another, Mrs. Samons was quite accustomed 
to meeting and handling people. It was this ex- 
perience, as a matter of fact, which, after her 
husband’s death, made her decide to turn to life 
underwriting, even though she knew absolutely 
nothing about the business at that time. 

When she took the usual aptitude tests prior to 
being accepted she rated very highly, although she 
states, ruefully enough, that she has never lived 
up to that rating. Her capabilities are, however, 
quite apparent. Charles W. Campbell, her agency 
manager, reminds her fairly often that if she 
lived up to her potential she'd be the greatest 


producer in the world. Mrs. Samons insists that 
she’ll never become an earth shaker. She does 
announce, with pardonable pride, that she has one 
claim to fame, insurance-wise. That is her son, 
Bernard, who, in his job with the Freid and Marks 
agency of the New England Mutual, does work on 
pension trusts. 

The other people in the agency, however, seem 
to agree with Mr. Campbell and they seem to de- 
light in kidding Mrs. Samons about the time de- 
voted to outside activities. A favorite quip around 
the office, after she’s spent the morning running 
around getting people to contribute time and 
money to one of her many worthy causes is: “You 
don’t get a commission on that.” 

Talking to the people in the agency, one gets a 
sense of warmth and affection for Mrs. Samons. 
James McEvoy, her assistant manager, whom Mrs. 
Samons intreduced as “being responsible for my 
success” joins in the ribbing wholeheatedly. When 
the object of his ribbing left us alone for a while— 
to see a young man off to his medical—he became 
quite serious in his unstinted praise. Among the 
many nice things he had to say about her were: 
Warm, human, that little extra touch . . . Sincere 
interest in other people in the agency ... Anxious 
to see others succeed ... Always willing to lend 
a hand... Ready to give a pat-on-the-back. 

As an illustration of the sort of thing Mrs. 
Samons is apt to do, Mr. McEvoy told about the 
time he was out ill for a week. It seems that each 
day, in his morning mail, he found a get well card 
from Mrs. Samons. Not that it took the place of 
medicine but it certainly did help to keep him in 
good humor—a very important aid to recovery. 

At one point during my visit to her office, while 
I was chatting with Mr. McEvoy, one of Mrs. 
Samon’s clients walked into her office. She intro- 
duced Mr. McEvoy to him as her boss. The client’s 
laughing response was: “I can’t imagine anyone 
being your boss.” 

“See what I mean?” asked Mr. McEvoy. 

Getting back to life insurance—and I’ve never 
interviewed anyone with whom it was easier to 
veer off on an entirely different subject—Mrs. 
Samons says that approximately eight out of ten 
of her clients are men. The policy which she most 
delights in selling to men is family income. This 
policy, with its decreasing term, she feels, gives a 
man protection he could not otherwise afford to 
carry. Besides, this particular type of business 
almost always stays on the books. A man is too 
well aware of what his family will have to sacrifice 
if he allows the policy to lapse. 

Her favorite policy for women—and those to 
whom she sells are mostly young business girls— 
is a 20-pay life. This, says Mrs. Samons, gives a 
woman flexibility at the end of the 20 year period. 
She can collect all cash or have paid up insurance. 
Her one criterion in selling any contract is: “The 
best to suit the need.” 

During the short walk from her office to the 
restaurant where we were to have lunch, Mrs. 
Samons paused te say: “Hello, how are you?” to 
several persons. The same thing took place in the 
restaurant. 

Obviously, most people who know her have the 
same friendly attitude towards Mrs. Samons that 
her fellow workers have. As the “good book” of 
life insurance selling might say, that’s an im- 
portant factor in the life of any underwriter. 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





Employees Annuities 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


N February 16, 1950, the 
United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit hand- 
ed down an interesting decision 
in United States of America v. 
Theodore B. Drescher in connec- 
tion with the purchase of single 
premium deferred annuity con- 
tracts for the benefit of employees. 
Mr. Drescher was an officer and 
director of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company. In 1939 and 
1940, the company purchased sin- 
gle premium deferred annuity pol- 
icies naming him as the annuitant. 
The consideration paid was $5,000 
each year for each contract. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
included the cost of these con- 
tracts in Mr. Drescher’s income 
for the years when the annuities 
were purchased, but the district 
court ruled that no income was 
attributable to the purchase of 
these policies and awarded Mr. 
Drescher judgment for the over- 
payment of income taxes. The cor- 
rectness of this ruling was pre- 
sented to the Court of Appeals 
for decision. 

The facts are not in dispute. In 
1936, the optical company inaugu- 
rated a plan to provide for the 
voluntary retirement at the age 
of 65 of its principal officers then 
under that age. There were five 
such, of whom Mr. Drescher was 
one. He was born April 28, 1894. 
Pursuant to this plan and in “rec- 
ognition of prior services ren- 
dered,” the company purchased on 
Dec. 28, 1939, and on the same 
date in 1940, a single premium, 
non-forfeitable annuity contract 
which named Mr. Drescher as the 
annuitant. Each policy was is- 
sued by the Connecticut General 
Life and was delivered to the 
optical company which retained 
possession of it. It was the com- 
pany’s intention, and so under- 
stood by the annuitant, that pos- 
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session of the policy should be re- 
tained until the annuitant should 
reach the age of 65. The premium 
payment was deducted by the com- 
pany in its tax return for the year 
of payment as part of the com- 
pensation paid to Mr. Drescher 
during that year. His salary as 
an officer was not reduced because 
of the purchase of the annuity 
contract, and he was not given the 
option to receive in cash the 
amounts expended by the company 
for the premium payments. In 
filing income tax returns, Mr. 
Drescher reported on the cash 
basis; the optical company on the 
accrual basis. 


Policy Terms 


3v the terms of the policy, the 
insurance company agreed to pay 
the annuitant, commencing on Dec. 
28, 1958, a life income of $54.70 
monthly under the 1939 policy and 
$44.80 monthly under the 1940 
policy, with a minimum of 120 
monthly payments. If the annui- 
tant were to die before receiving 
120 monthly payments, the rest of 
them were payable to the benefici- 
ary named in the policy. Each 
policy gave the annuitant an op- 
tion to accelerate the date when 
monthly payments were to com- 
mence, but this option must be 
exercised by the annuitant in 
writing and endorsed on the pol- 
icy. Consequently, so long as the 
optical company retains posses- 
sion of the policy, the annuitant 
-annot exercise the option. If the 
annuitant were to die before De- 
cember 28, 1958, or before the 
acceleration date, if he exercised 
the option to accelerate the month- 
ly income payments, a death bene- 
fit is payable to the beneficiary 
designated by him (his wife). The 
policy reserves to him the right.to 
change the beneficiary. The policy 
declares that “Neither this con- 









tract nor any payment hereunde § 
may be assigned, and the contra¢ Ff 
and all payments shall be free} 
from the claims of all creditors t 
the fuilest extent permitted py 
law.” The policy has no cash sy} 
render, salable, or loan value, ang 
does not entitle the annuitant » 
a distribution of surplus. 

The Commissioner contende 
that the contracts are taxable 
the annuitant in the year of pyr. 
chase by the employer becaug 
section 22(a) sweeps into grog 
income “compensation for per. 
sonal service of whatever kiné 
and in whatever form paid, ani 
income derived from any sourt 
whatever.” The taxpaver contend. 
ed that retirement annuity cop. 
tracts purchased for an employee 
give rise to taxable income onl 
as the annuitant receives pay. 
ments under the contract; that 
the entire amount of each annuity 
payment should be included jp 
gross income for the vear of its 
receipt if he had made no con 
tribution toward the purchase of 
the annuity, while. if he had made 
contributions. he should be tax. 
able under the “three per cent 
rule.” 

In its opinion, the court has 
the following to say: 

“It cannot be doubted that in 
1939 the plaintiff received as com- 
pensation for prior services some 
thing of economic benefit which 
he had not previously had, name 
ly, the obligation of the insurance 
company to pay money in the fv 
ture to him or his designated bene. 
ficiaries on the terms stated in 
the policy. That obligation he ac- 
quired in 1939 notwithstanding the 
employer’s retention of possession 
of the policy and notwithstanding 
its non-assignability. The perplex 
ing problem is how to measure 
the value of the annuitant’s rights 
at the date he acquired them. The 
taxpayer contends that they then 
had no present value, while the 
appellant argues that their value 
was equal to the premium paid 
by the employer. We are unable 
to accept either contention. 





Present Economic Benefit 
“The prohibition against as 
signment does not prove complete 
absence of present value. The 
right to receive income payments 
which accrued to the plaintifi 
when the optical company re 


ceived each contract representeé 
a present economic benefit to him. 
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V0 SALES 2250 Vilas 


12,349 


3S NAMES 


In 1949, ten Massachusetts Mutual representatives sold over three | 
and a half million dallers of business, 46.8% of their total production, 
among prospects cultivated with Direct Mail help. They made 10 sales 
per 35 names receiving the advertising. These sales showed a $12,349 


policy average. 
We congratulate these representatives whose individual ies 


tion ranged from over a million down to $300,000 last year, aver-. 
aging over $750,000 per salesman. 
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1949 Volume 6 959 
Representative — —<770039 a 15.700 
eT over 985000 651,358 55.1 6,047 
s 1,400,000 467 500 5\7 25,417 
B 800,000 332,599 54.7 11,910 
Cc 600,000 305,000 69.4 8,170 
D 550,000 950,109 44.5 7,693 
E 350,000 936,938 52.2 97,071 
F 500,000 930,793 29.6 14,269 
G 400,000 189,500 15.9 ——aa 
H 600,000 185,499 ee 
1,100,000 1933 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ‘| 
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It may not have been worth to him 
the amount his employer paid for 
it; but it cannot be doubted that 
there is a figure, greater than zero 
although less than the premium 
cost, which it would have cost him 
to acquire identical rights. Like- 
wise, the assurance that any bene- 
ficiary named by him at the time 
the contract was executed, or sub- 
stituted by him at a later date, 
would in the event of his death 
receive the cost of each contract, 
plus interest after a few years, 
conferred a_ present economic 
benefit on him. Whatever present 
value the life insurance feature 
had to him is clearly taxable. An- 
other element of value inheres in 
the possibility that the annuitant 
could realize cash by contracting 
with a putative third person to 
hold in trust for him any pay- 
ments to be received under the 
annuity contract. True, the prom- 
isee would run the risk that the 
annuitant might die before be- 
coming entitled to any payments, 
in which event they would be pay- 
able to the beneficiary designated 
in the policy, but by exercising the 
reserved power to change the 
beneficiary, the annuitant could 
designate his promisee. The pow- 
er to make such a contract based 
on the policy may well have had 
some present value. No proof was 
offered as to this. For reasons 
which will be stated later, the 
plaintiff had the burden of prov- 
ing the amount by which he was 
overtaxed. On the other hand, it 
seems clear that the policy was 
worth less to the annuitant than 
the premium paid because the 
employer’s retention of possession 
precluded him from exercising the 
privilege of accelerating the date 
of annuity payments since the in- 
surance company’s approval had 
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to be endorsed upon the policy. 
The granting of this privilege 
must have been one of the factors 
taken into account in fixing the 
premium—at least, we may so 
assume in the absence of evidence. 
Hence, deprivation of ability to 
exercise the privilege would de- 
crease the value of the policy to 
the annuitant below its cost to the 
employer. 

“As already mentioned, the bur- 
den of proving how much he was 
overtaxed was on the plaintiff. 
He had paid the additional taxes 
assessed upon the valuation 
ascribed by the Commissioner to 
the annuity contracts. An action 
to recover taxes erroneously col- 
lected is essentially an action for 
money had and received and un- 
justly detained by the defendant. 
Hence, the plaintiff must show 
how much was unjustly detained. 
He relied upon the terms of the 








contract to prove that it had no 
present value whatever. But for 
reasons already stated, we are 
satisfied that the 1939 policy had 
some present value and since he 
did not prove that such value was 
than $5,000, the judgment 
in his favor cannot stand.” 

Hence, the judgment of the low- 
er court was reversed and the 
cause remanded. 


less 


Partial Dissent 
Circuit Judge Clark rendered a 
partial dissent. He felt that the 
judgment of the lower court 
should be reversed, but that the 
amount to be included in the an- 


in offering special services for group policy- 


owners thru its unique Salary Savings Plan. 
Represented only by full-time fieldmen. 
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nuitant’s income for each yea) 
should be $5,000, the premium 
paid for the contract—no more 
and no less. Some of his reasop- 
ing, which is far from convincing, 
is as follows: 

“IT agree that the judgment must 
be reversed, but do not share jp 
the view that some amount less 
than the $5,000 expended by the 
employer for this taxpayer in each 
of the years in question may be 
found to be the value of the an- 
nuity and hence the amount of 
additional compensation for which 
he is to be taxed. For the contrary 
seems to me well supported in 
reason and well established by the 
authorities cited in the opinion, 
some directly in point and some 
with, I suggest, immaterial varia- 
tions of fact. In the light of mod- 
ern conditions of life, the satis- 
fying of highly natural and in- 
deed burning desire of most men 
of middle age to obtain security 
for their old age and for their 
widows at death seems so clearty 
an economic benefit that I won- 
der it has been questioned as 
much as it has. Nor do I see the 
need to support this conclusion 
by looking for some highly theo- 
retical possibility of turning this 
benefit into immediate dollars and 
cents any more than in the case 
where an employee is furnished 
living quarters or meals. Just as 
the latter are valued as additional 
compensation, though not as- 
signed or assignable, so I think 
this highly valuable security is 
a purchased benefit for these com- 
pany executives. Consequently, 
the making of nice distinctions in 
either taxability or the amount 
thereof between assignable or ac- 
celerable annuities or their de- 
livery or retention by the com- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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I32. Storage Binder 

The Liberty Storage Binder with 
the aluminum hinge affords protec- 
tion for those vital office records. 


et ile 











The hinge, which is firmly riveted 
to hard surfaced durable Presd- 
wood covers, allows for multiple 
centers and means one binder will 
fit several sheets the same size but 
with different post-hole centers 


I33. Portable Addresser 

About 250 addresses on a master 
roll are quickly inserted into the 
compact “Portable Addresser.” 
Fluid is stored in an easy-to-fill 
cartridge wick which stays wet for 
a full run. One motion applies 
fluid to the envelope or card and 
prints the address. Each address 
is good for 100 or more impres- 
Priced at $9.95 and $10.95. 
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Showcase Editor 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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THe Spectator Lire INSURANCE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


(CITY) 


the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 


WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


134. Mechanical Collator 
Important basic improvements 

are said to have been incorporated 

in a new model Thomas Mechanical 





Collator. Greater accuracy, higher 
speeds and increased ease of oper- 
ation result from tilting the paper 
bins 45 degrees from the _ hori- 
zontal, thus utilizing some gravita- 
tional force. 
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Your Title 


(ZONE) (STATE) 


135. Transparent Envelope 





Transparent plastic envelope is 
made of 100%, all-new cellulose 
acetate, will not burn, and comes 
with a black photo paper insert 
for mounting smaller’ exhibits. 
Fits standard 3-ring binders and 
takes inserts up to 84x11. Recom- 
mended for sales presentations, 
photos, price lists, ete. Free sam- 
ples available. 


136. Permanent Duplicates 
Permanent photo-exact dupli- 

cates at low cost are said to be 

possible with the simple to operate 





electric “Copy-Roll.” Various sizes 
are available from 82x11 in 4 
portable model to a table model 
30x42. Prices start at $27.50. 
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[ \ current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms; 


life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 





He split a mountain to let progress through 


We catt it The Canal now, as if no other canal mattered. And, to 
Americans, no other canal matters half so much as the one that a man 
named Goethals dug for us . .. down in the mountains and the slime 
and the jungle of the Isthmus of Panama. 


Ever since the world was born, the Isthmus had stood between the two 
great oceans like a door slammed in the face of progress. And ever 
since there were ships on the sea, men had wished there were a way 
through it. Some men only dreamed of a Passage, and others tried to 
dig one. But the Isthmus broke them all. 


There came a day when Americans decided they must have a canal. 
They called a man named George Washington Goethals, soldier and 
builder, son of immigrants who had named him for the father of 
their chosen country. And they said: “Dig us a ditch through 
Panama. It is the hardest job in the world. It has killed many men. 
But our freedom depends on it.” And Goethals, who loved freedom 
and who loved to build, packed a trunk and went down to Panama. 


He found the jungle festering with fever—and he cleared out the 


jungle. He found 65,000 workers with their wives and children 
Vite We MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





counting on him for food and shelter—and he housed and fed them. 
He found an old railroad crumbling into ruins~and he rebuilt the 
railroad. Then he was ready to dig the canal. 


A mountain stood in his way. He split it. A river ran at his feet. 

He dammed it up, and turned the interior of the Isthmus into a vast 
lake. Then, where each ocean lapped the shore, he built great water- 
gates, as tall as buildings and as precise as a watch, to control the 

ebb and flow of the waters. 


On the — day, the switches were thrown and the 
impossible happened. The Isthmus stood aside. The oceans flowed 
together, and progress sailed through. 


America will always have men and women who can make mountains 
stand aside when they block freedom’s path. For, just as long as 

we rear our children on hope and opportunity, as long as we teach 
them that no obstacle is bigger than a free human being, our country 
will remain rich in the faith that moves mountains. 
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INVESTMENTS 





Sun, Moon and Stars 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


HIS article is being written on 

a blissful, sunshiny day. Spring 
is in full bud and nature appears 
confident of a  continuaton of 
growth to the maturity. A similar 
optimism is noticeable throughout 
the businesss structure of the 
country with only here and there 
a note of discontent or uncertainty 
which is always to be found even 
in the most prosperous of periods. 
Even aside from the throb of ac- 
tivity and hope among business 
men, there is the assurance of no 
less an authority than the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to assure us that all is well. 

The housing boom is no mirage. 
All one need do is look around most 
any section of the country and 
houses will be found rising in sec- 
tions long dormant and where pre- 
viously development was considered 
unlikely. Then there is the auto- 
mobile industry proving that the 
demand for cars that was to have 
been filled long ago is still with us. 
The American public would rather 
ride than eat according to the bud- 
get figures of the average family 
reported by the Department of 
Commerce. To support these giant 
industries, through which many 
other industries thrive, is an abun- 
dance of cheap money. This cheap 
money is likewise no mirage. The 
government believes in it and the 
public likes it. An unbeatable com- 
bination until like the little girl 
with the pigtails we consume too 
much. Barring a catastrophe, such 
as Stalin & Co. could but is un- 
likely to create, the present eco- 
nomic outlook is vari-colored and 
of pleasing hue. The sun shines 
bright. 

Financially the demand for se- 
curities exceeds the supply. That 
is the simple answer to all the in- 
volved explanations as to why the 
security markets continue to im- 
prove in value. There are vast 
amounts of money seeking a place 
to earn a few nickels, which is only 
natural considering the money that 
has been plowed into the economy 
to make everyone happy and the 
promise of more to come. With low 
income from government and other 
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fixed income types of securities be- 
ing far from sufficient to offset the 
increased cost of living, other 
sources of earnings must be found. 
The relaxation of Trust Fund rules 
is an obvious example and this 
trend is becoming more prevalent 
throughout the country. Any prop- 
erly constructed chart showing the 
average income from good quality 
bonds and good quality stocks will 
still show a sufficiently large dif- 
ferential in favor of stocks to off- 
set the so-called risk of equity 
investment. Even though govern- 
ment and corporate bonds may de- 
cline some in price due in part to 
shift in demand to stocks, many of 
our leading corporations are in- 
creasing dividends. These moves 
offset each other or at least slow 
the natural tendency for the yield 
spread between bonds and_ stocks 
to narrow. We are still far from 
a realistic spread in income. 

These points all add up to a sit- 
uation of well being similar to the 
economic picture. The earnings 
outlook is good as is that for pres- 
ent and prospective dividends. Not 
many months ago this column made 
the statement that it was during 
good times that the wise invest- 
ment manager worked to put his 
house in order and was not drawn 
into the wild hopes and prophecies 
of the moment. Today the sun is 
shining and it is a reasonable ex- 
pectancy, based on human nature 
and its psychological reaction, that 
shortly the moonlight will arrive 
when values will take on fantastic 
names and the boom-time financial 
wizard will don his regalia. 

Then values will cease to be mea- 
sured by logic or experience. There 
will be definite statements that the 
irritating bugaboo known as the 
business cycle will have been con- 
trolled by the government. A trial 
balloon along this line of reason- 
ing was sent up not so long ago 
claiming credit for stopping an al- 
leged depression that was in prog- 
ress. Whether you believe that or 
not, the ensuing credit expansion 
nurtured by repeal of Regulation 
W and several successive reduc- 
tions in reserve requirements was 





instrumental in starting the pre. 
ent credit boom—the boom with jts 
dual dangers of overextension anj 
of the idea that the Welfare Stay 
can come to the rescue. We neve 
seem to learn a fundamental |e. 
son taught in the most painfy 
manner throughout history: tha 
we can only prosper through pro. 
ducing and not through artificia) 
props. Neither the Welfare State 
nor any other combination ¢ap 
overcome the misery of excess. The 
Pharaohs of Egypt tried to over. 
come the excesses of the seven fa} 
years by storing grain against the 
seven lean years. They succeeded 
only to the extent of making the 
populace subservient to them 
through handing out food bounties. 
They did not solve the problem of 
continuing prosperity with work 
for all. Those excesses were liqui- 
dated through the economic pro- 
esses and prosperity returned. Ip 
the transition control was gained 
by the few—those in possession of 
the stored grain. Whether the few 
are greedy capitalists or bureau- 
crats makes little difference. Free- 
dom is lost through excess whether 
it be credit or speculative fireflies, 
with the inevitable concentration 
of control. So much for the moon- 
light period and its aftermath. 
In the last issue of THE SPECT:- 
TOR we reiterated, ad nauseum, 
probably, the danger to all of us 
with special reference to the insur- 
ance industry, of deficit financing 
and the depreciating value of the 
dollar. The present trend along 
these lines is most serious for the 
country and for the investor. Every 
opportunity should be taken t 
voice opposition as it is only from 
constant and sustained opposition 
from many divergent sources that 
an impression can be made on gov- 
ernment. Votes count and a rising 
chorus of objection spells an even- 
tual loss of votes. Some industrial 
firms are pointing out the pitfalls 
through paid advertisements and 
some banks make constructive 
comments in monthly letters. It is, 
however, the everyday remarks, 
coming from the so-called grass 
roots. that force politicians to lis 
ten. This is not a question of polli- 
tics but one of maintaining some 
semblance of control over our own 
lives. When sunshine blends into 
moonlight and a controlled econ 
omy becomes more and more firmly 
entrenched we may figuratively see 
the stars. The shock will be the 
realization that our way of life 
and investments are in jeopardy. 
Then it may be too late to object. 
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inst the ache or pain in the abdomen. As it might be accompany the disease. 
tne a appendicitis, they call ° ase - once! Prompt medical attention, however, is still 
> them Aided by advances in medical science, the the most important single step to complete 
ouNties, mortality rate from appendicitis has declined recovery. For example, recent studies showed 
»blem of steadily every year for the past 12 years. that when operations were performed within 
sh work Today, the removal of the appendix is a rela- 24 hours after the first sign of an attack, 
re liqui- tively simple and safe operation. The sulfa more than 99 percent of the patients recovered. 
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SPECTA- 
AUSeUm, 1. Appendicitis generally gives adequate warning 2. If appendicitis is suspected, serious complica- 
I of us —pain in the abdomen, sometimes accompanied by tions can often be avoided by keeping the patient 
e insur nausea, and usually settling after a time in the lower quiet, lying down if possible, until the doctor comes. 
lancing right side. Since the symptoms are not always the Sometimes the pain may lessen or vanish, but this 
of the same, the wisest rule is: call the doctor at once for any is no sign that danger is past. Only a doctor, using a 
along persistent pain in the abdomen. blood count or other tests, can determine if appen- 
for the dicitis is present. 
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1 even- 
justrial 
ope 3. The use of laxatives, enemas, or any external 4. Food and liquids put an extra strain on an in- 
nasties pressure, may cause the appendix to rupture, thus flamed appendix and may also cause it to burst. So, 
It is spreading the infection. That is why it is always the patient should not have anything to eat or drink, 
amet safest not to give the patient any home remedies or until the doctor has made an examination. 
ee medicines, and to avoid rubbing or pressing the area 
wa which is painful. 
to lis 
f poli- 
» some 
ir own COPYRIGHT 19S0—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
s into | a _ This advertisement is one of a continuing series spon- 
econ: Metropolitan Life sored by Metropolitan in the interest of our national 
: ; health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors in maga- 
firmly zines with a total circulation in excess of 34,000,000 in- 
aly see Insurance Company cluding Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
ye the | Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- 
f life (A MUTUAL COMPANY) — aa ~ ve — Magazine, Woman's Home 
ard 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ompanion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
bject. | 
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If the new contract is issued bot 
: ‘i 0 
when the child is more than ¢ al 
, : us 
months old, the full $1,000 is pay. vi 
able on his death at any time there. tic 
after. : 
‘ ml 
Here is a tabular summary of pol 
the new and old provisions in polj. pre 
cies with $1,000 ultimate fag wil 
amount: ve: 
Age at Issue: Under 6 months the 
Amount Amount 
Payable Payable Li 
Policy New 1949 
Year Contract Contract | 
= —" a lin 
First $ 250 $ 250 
Second 1,000 500 -_ 
Third 1,000 750 nu 
Fourth, etc. 1,000 1,000 
$1 
: Age at Issue: More than 6 months : 
Mutual Life of New York ne here, however, the change and under 10 mente -~ 
me ieee : affects policies issued in 1950 on “ee > — the 
The Mutual Life of New York “a lea , First $1,000 > 500 wad 
: : ae the lives of children up to two and Second 00 nr cas 
announces that new juvenile life > . a Secon 1,006 750 M: 
in lici th a half years of age. Using as an Third, ete. 1.000 1.000 Mi 
7 - 2-2 les ¢ ) , res ‘ - ~ , ’ P 
sr Se * gg Nias git a example a policy with an ultimate Age at Issu VM than 18 month ~ 
é s ave > Vs Z “oflart— 2 ‘2 “ “if ssue: store é ontns , 
ages have been liberalized reflect face amount of $1,000, here is how Pete stage eee ag' 
ing improved mortality experience. i caeeelinetl mat a ae oe on 
. . : : ; the liberalization works: is, a et 
The liberalization results in a , < - First $1,000 $ 750 $2 
cna t of life i If the new contract is issued Resneed ote 1.000 1.000 ds. 
‘eater ; 3 surance J : 2 s , ete. ; , ° 
ast a gare or te insurance when the child is less than six $1, 
yr ‘tio y reas "e- " : 
pro ec ge gers no oe th ise in pre months old, the $1,000 ultimate Bank Life of N b k 
2» ens re 28 § 7 . . ; > 
ae ¥ . “ — net appy fact amount is payable on death ankers Lire 0 ebraska ch 
in New York State or Canada, after the first policy year. Under Bankers Life of Nebraska in- ye 
where statutory restrictions limit terms of 1949 policies, the full troduces a new disability waiver ful 
the amount of insurance payable on $1,000 is payable only if death of premium rates for the modified ful 
juvenile lives. occurs after the third policy year. 20 pay life plan. These rates apply 
A philosoph : 
that works... : 
| 
The continuing advancement of the essential Plus 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental AMBITION bg , 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. - 
Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become Of course there is satisfaction 
more apparent annually. in the fact that American United is big enough 
As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- to be among the top 10% of American life insur- | 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their ance companies . . . in having over 400 million 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by dollars of insurance in force . . . in having assets 
Rcd M of over 80 million dollars . . . in being able to 
prospects and policyholders. enjoy all the operating economies of bigness. 
There is satisfaction, also, in being small | 
enough to have the human touch which policy- 
holders and agents like . . . in being able to see 
our forest and every tree in it. 
But we are ambitious, too. In spite of our 
years (established in 1877), we are young enough 
in spirit to have enthusiasm; to enjoy solving 
individual problems; to work with our people; } 
to develop practical sales tools that are useful 
and profitable. Our ambition is to maintain a 
quality organization, ever mindful that the per- 
E; | | | A B | E sonal touch is the key to successful human | 
relacions. 
I ] F E f ] O W A AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
O Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Founded in 1867 in Des Moines INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
— 
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_dssued poth during the first 20 years and fund of premiums or payment of five years before the end of the 
than 6 also after 20 years if premium pay- cash value, if greater, in event of specified term of the agreement, 
1S pay- ments are then continued. Prac- death before maturity. the decreasing term insurance may 
fe there. tically all of the applications sub- be converted without evidence of 
mitted on this plan indicate the : . insurability to a new life or en- 
nary of policyholders’ desire to so continue Provident Mutual Life dowment policy for a somewhat 
In poli- premiums. Use of these new rates The Provident Mutual Life of smaller amount than the commuted 
te fact will avoid the increase after 20 Philadelphia announces a new value at the attained age of the in- 
years which is presently shown in Family Income Agreement, avail- sured. 
onthe the rate book. able on the 10-15 and 20-year oe Penn Mutual Life 
p wee and issued in combination with new a 7 z 
Payable Life of Georgia permanent policies. The agree- Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
1949 ment provides a monthly income of has adopted a revised basis fo 
Contract Life of Georgia has added two $10 for each $1,000 face amount of junior insurance policies to be 
$ 950 lines of retirement contracts to its permanent insurance, the minimum issued at ages 0 to 4 in all states ex- 
500 ordinary portfolio- ~Insurance an- income provided being $25. cept New York. ' 
750 nuity and retirement annuity. The following four features of The revised basis provides in- 
1,000 The insurance annuity provides the agreement are of particular in- creased death benefits as follows: 
$1,200 insurance for an income at terest: (1) For policies issued at age 0 
months maturity of $10 a month. In case (1) Premiums for the agree- (less than 6 months) the death 
5 509 the cash value exceeds $1,200 the ment are payable for a shorter benefit for each $1,000 ultimate in- 
750 cash value will be paid on death. period than the specified terms of surance will be $250 during the 
1,000 Maturity values on male lives are: the agreement, the 10-year rider first policy year and $1,000 there- 
age 55—$1,996; age 60—$1,783; becoming fully paid in eight years; after. 
months age 65—$1,587. Maturity values the 15-year rider in 12 years; and (2) For policies issued at ages 
co on female lives are: age 55-— the 20-year rider in 17 years. 1 to 4, inclusive, the death benefit 
’ je $2,222; age 60—$1,996; age 65- (2) The agreement is partic:- will be the full amount of insurance 
. $1,783. pating during the premium-paying from date of issue. 

The retirement annuity offers period. These increases in death benefits 
choice of life annuity with 10 (3) The agreement may be require a slight increase in pre- 
ska in- years certain, annuity with cash re- issued, in most cases, with a rating miums and corresponding adjust- 
waiver fund, or annuity without cash re- of up to 150 per cent mortality. ment in non-forfeiture values and 
1odified fund. The contract provides re- (4) At any time not later than dividends. 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 
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* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $168,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . The Company 
also holds over $7 3,825, 000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 

number 102,000 and Insurance in 

force is over $209,000,000 . . . The 
| State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract. 
and up-to-date training and service 


Dan’! Boone’s... 


independence typifies America’s regard of 





facilities—for those qualified. Kentucky, “Fair Daughter of the East and Mother 
of the West.” A hundred Life of Georgia men and 

: women... Kentuckians all... are helping people 

w w Ww of the RiesGhens State maintain through life insur- 


ance their traditional independence. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Stepping Along! 
And why not? He consistently re- 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc- 


tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Moniclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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ews of the 
COMPANIES 


Oe 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL~— 
Robert A. Parish was appointed 
superintendent of agencies and 
Elmer L. Nicholson assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. 


GIRARD LIFE—Honorable John 
S. Battle, Governor of Virginia, 
extended a welcome from the 
Commonwealth to President Char- 
les W. Windham and those in at- 
tendance at the Girard Life 1950 
convention held in the John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Va. He was 
introduced by Robert V. Hatcher, 
president of the Atlantic Life at 
a luncheon over which George A. 
Adsit, vice-president of Girard, 
presided. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL—Harry J. 
Shaffer was appointed second vice- 
president and manager of agencies. 
Mr. Shaffer was formerly agency 
vice-president for the Paul Revere 
Life and Massachusetts Protective 
Association, Worcester, Mass. 


JOHN HANCOCK — The Patriot, 
John Hancock Mutual publication 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY: Victor L. 
Fox, manager of the claim depart- 
ment, Colonial Life, East Orange, 
N. J., was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Fox is a 
former vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, 
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for district agents, was presented 
the “Highest Award” of the In- 
ternational Industrial Publications 
Contest. 

The monthly magazine, edited 
by Charlotte M. Riggs, was one of 
50 singled out for the award from 
almost 600 entries. Judging was 
on the basis of accomplishment of 
purpose, editorial achievement, ap- 
pearance achievement and produc- 
tion achievement. The Patriot re- 
ceived the same award in the 1948 
contest. The award was made at 
the May 10-12 conference of the 
International Council of Industrial 
Editors in Pittsburgh. 


METROPOLITAN—Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism re- 
cently awarded its distinguished 
service medal to the Metropolitan 
Life and to Printers’ Ink maga- 
zine at a banquet at which the 
University and the Syracuse Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club were 
hosts to the International Affilia- 
tion of Advertising and Sales 
Clubs. 

The Metropolitan Life’s award 
was in recognition of its long- 
term advertising campaign for 
better health, and was accepted by 
James L. Madden, second vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
for the company. 





TRAVELERS — Robert F. Sears, 
regional group supervisor since 
1936, has been promoted and ap- 
pointed a superintendent of Group 


Sales, Life, Accident and Group 
Agency Department at the home 
office. 


UNION LABOR LIFE—An excep- 
tional rate of growth and progress 
was indicated at the twenty-fourth 
annual shareholders meeting of 
the Union Labor Life, New York 
City. 

Matthew Woll, Ullico president, 


gave his report for 1949 which 
showed an 18 per cent increase of 
insurance in force and record 
gains in assets of 21 per cent pre- 
mium income of 23 per cent, sur- 
plus of 28 per cent, and payments 
to beneficiaries of 20 per cent, over 
1948. 

Each year the stockholders of 
the Union Labor Life gather in 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md., to hear a report of ac- 
tivities rendered by Mr. Woll. 
Never in the history of the com- 
pany, however, has there been 
such optimism for the future with 
substantiating facts to match. 

Although Mr. Woll’s financial 
report to the shareholders primar- 
ily concerned 1949 he also dis- 
closed figures for the first quarter 





Gerald A. 
vice-president of the 
United American Life, Denver, Colo- 


EXECUTIVE: L’Estranze 


was elected 


rado. Mr. L’Estrange, formerly vice- 

president and agency director, Capitol 

Life. Denver, will coordinate and di- 

rect United American’s agency activ- 

ities in addition to his general admin- 
istrative duties. 





IF 








you wish to reach economic freedom 
you wish to take your place in one of the greatest professions of the day 


you wish to do your bit for your fellow-man 


then become affiliated with a well established life company whose reputation 
for honest. 


friendly service to policyowner and fieldman is unsurpassed 
a company standing ace-high in the insurance circles 
a company offering a, complete line of life insurance 
contracts and known the country over for its fair, 
<9 -ndly dealings. 

You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ 


INDIANA 





of 1950. Despite a rate of increase 
in insurance in force last year that 
was far above average, the com- 
pany has already by-passed the 
total 1949 figure of 338, 500,000 in 
new business. 

A large factor in this accelerated 
progress is the Welfare Program 
installed for about 8000 members 
of the Ohio Highway Drivers 
Council. The Council consists of 
a number of Ohio local unions af- 
filiated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. 
of L. 

The plan became effective April 
1, 1950, and provides life insur- 





REWARDING 
WORK 
WELL DONE 


Conventions were held this 
Spring by Life of Virginia at 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C.; the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago; the General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Savannah; and 
the Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort. 


Qualification was based on 
outstanding production, and 
service to policyowners 
during 1949. 

The large attendance testifies 
to the high caliber of the 
Company’s field organization 
and the superior service they 
are rendering policyowners. 
Life of Virginia is proud of its 
representatives and is pleased 
to reward them for work 
well done. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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ance of $3,000 for each member, 
plus $2,000 accidental death and 


Life’s home office, Binghamton, at- 
tracted nearly 400 employees and 


meeting for fieldmen of the Mutuaj 
Benefit Life, Newark, at the Tray. 


Atlantic City, June 7 





dismemberment. Complete cost of guests. More public tours of the more Hotel, 

coverage is borne by the employer offices are anticipated in the 26-28. The meeting will be built 
group. future. around the slogan, “50 in ’59” 

any siainids se which has been adopted this y 
MUTUAL BENEFIT — Writing WOO 28s ee a ee BY 

—— , ne , : : . by Mutual Benefit agents to sym. 
SECURITY MUTUAL amily more lives will be the underlying belies their goal of increase 
Open House at Security Mutual theme of the biennial national lives’ production. About 600 wil 


attend, including approximately OK 

400 agents and general agents her 

plus their wives and families. Sta 

hor 

PAUL REVERE LIFE—New a. hor 

Welcome your cident and health business of the to 1 
Massachusetts Protective Associa. of 


tion and the Paul Revere Life for Mo! 
the first four months of the year Mo: 
was 39 per cent greater than for of 
the corresponding period a year whi 


Lire} INSURANCE COUNSELOR | 


i 


F FINANCIAL CIAL SECURITY 





for YOU AND YOUR LOVED ONES ago. New life business for the | jing 

same period was 8 per cent greater mor 

than in 1949. He 

HOME LIFE—Richard H. Mans | foc 

field has been elected a director of vea 

the Home Life, New York City, bee 

Mr. Mansfield is an associate of a “ 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and is cre: 

executive vice-president of Rocke- hes 

feller Brothers, Incorporated. ome 

BILLBOARD DISPLAY: In Appleton, Wisconsin, the Aid Association for r $10 

Lutherans has this billboard sign adjacent to the home office building and PRUDENTIAL — Don K. Alford, for 
many life insurance salesmen in the area have commented on the benefits CLU, has been appointed superin- 

of this institutional type advertising. tendent of agencies in charge of ie 

inc 


the eastern and metropolitan re- 
gions. He replaces Donald E. 
Bishop, CLU, who will undertake 
corresponding duties for territory 
to be served by the new south- 
western home office which Pru- 
lential is to open in Houston, Tex. 





A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


SELLING 


(Concluded from page 37) 


IN 





about to lose. Request them to get 
out their policies and show them 
why they don’t have any grace 
period left in their policies. Then 
if they don’t try to correct the con- 
dition, report the account for 
lapse because an account of this 
character dissipates your most 
precious possession, the time you 
have for selling new business. 

You will agree that if you have 
twenty or twenty-five such cases, 
not only would they consume 4 
disproportionate amount of your 
time, but leave your morale so low 
you couldn’t properly present 4 
policy to a prospect due to your 
unfavorable frame of mind. As a 
result, you waste a day a week, 52 
days a year, or 10 weeks. What 
value do vou place on 10 weeks’ 
work? It should be at least $1,000, 
the amount you would lose wasting 
time with chronics. 


balanced objectives 
-+- quality and quantity 


There is significance in 
the fact that an increasing number 
of our representatives are qualifying 
for the National Quality Award. 


Not quantity alone, but quality as well, 
is Fidelity’s yardstick of 
accomplishment. The National Quality 
Award translates into action 
our policy toward quality business. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 


MOA 







HI 
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Mutual - burner; keep temperature low— 
> Tray. e AL f . fj f e do not be add ae of oe 
» J mor; a a pinch of warm per- 
e bal Ong l Y vee 5 sonality; and season to taste with 
n ’50,.” spice of life.” Agents of the 
is year Union Life have taken to the idea 
) a BY W. EUGENE ROESCH Field Editor, The Spectator with enthusiasm and are induct- 
‘reased ing prospects and policyholders 
00 will ‘ as well into the “By Jupiters.” 
mately OKLAHOMA CITY: Stopping off are agency-minded and that the The home office of the Union Life 
agents, here to see my friends in the Home agency department proper is head- in Little Rock is one of the most 
es. State Life which has its own fine ed by C. L. Edmonds as director. impressive office buildings in the 
home-office building in this Okla- The organization is easily in the city and its market for business 
ew ac. homa metropolis, I had a chance forefront of Oklahoma companies in its own State has been much 
of the to visit with Joe Morse, president and will undoubtedly continue to strengthened by the palpable in- 
ssocia. | of the company, and Norman A. forge ahead. flux of new industries into Ar- 
ife for} Morse, vice-president. President kansas in the past two years. 
e year Morse, incidentally, is president LITTLE ROCK: While visiting 
an for of the Life Insurers Conference here with A. Walton Litz, agency MEMPHIS: My first visit to this 
a year which will hold its annual meet- vice-president of Union Life, I Tennessee city was in 1927 when 
or the ing this mid-summer at the Broad- became a member of a new club the Million Dollar Round Table 
rreater | moor Hotel in Colorado Springs. which he originated. It’s called of the National Association of 
He became head of the Conference the “By Jupiters” and, glory be, Life Underwriters was formed 
at the annual gathering in the has no dues or other member-ob- and I have seen it rather fre- 
Mans- Boca Raton Club, Florida, last ligations other than to “Every day quently since. Thus I am no 
‘tor of | year. The Home State Life has do something for someone that stranger to its streets and am 
7 City. been aggressive in its striving for you do not have to do.” The recipe proud of the fact that I have nu- 
ate of a “place in the sun” and the in- for a “By Jupiter Day” goes like merous friends in all lines of in- 
and is crease in life insurance in force this: “Measure 1 cup friendly surance there. Among them is 
Rocke- has been substantial. A_ spot words carefully; add 2 heaping A. W. Heuertz, manager there for 
i. among those companies with over cups of understanding; sift  to- the Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
$100 million in force is certain gether 3 times before using; make dent of Omaha, who has built an 
uiford, for the Home State, largely due smooth sauce—not too thick; use outstanding production plan not 
an a to the fact that all of the officers, generous amounts of time and pa- only for the Mutual Benefit H & A, 
- including Secretary L. L. Hoecker, tience; cook with gas on front but for its running-mate, the 
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United Benefit Life of Omaha. We 
had a pleasant chat and I also had 
the opportunity to meet some of 
the members of his family. Of 
the things that impressed me on 
this visit to Memphis, none was 


dent of the American Life Con- 
vention. His administration with 
the ALC has been one of the most 
successful in the history of the 
organization and the talents he 
put into the steady growth of his 


of T. E. Nicholas. Mr. Nicholas 
is a native of Sunbury, Penna, 
who graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College at Lancaster in 
the Keystone State and _ then 
served as a bomber pilot in the 


pa 
ar 


greater than the new building of own company have been utilized Army Air Corps during the war, - 
the Universal Life. This strong to the full on behalf of the ALC After the war, he graduated from = 
Negro company built a two-story as well. The agency department the University of Missouri and the o 
structure with Greek colonaded of the Great National Life has school of journalism at Columbia pe 
entrances that occupies about an been doing very well, thank you, and then engaged in mercantile - 
entire block on Linden Avenue. under the aegis of C. E. (“Chuck”) sales promotion work. He joined = 
The growth of the company is an Gaines as agency director. Chuck the Great National Life of Dallas 

achievement in public relations can rightly boast of $225,000 paid in the late fall of 1949 and found 

and its new home office is one of life insurance production per full the life insurance business as i 
the finest buildings in the city. fime agent last year. A_ few complicated—and as exciting—as ae 
It is a significant fact in the mod- months ago, Chuck acquired an most of us oldtimers have always a 
ern American scene that a num- agency secretary in the person known it was. . 
ber of the Negro life insurance ANN WA 1 HA LN th 


companies such as the Universal Cc 
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Mutual Life of Los Angeles, the 




















































North Carolina Mutual Life of lei 
Durham and the Afro-American Long-Term Comparisons Between $104.7 br 
Life of Jacksonville, have done Federal Taxes on Individual Incomes $96.1 be 
outstanding jobs in their respec- and the People’s Annual Savings, Z a 
tive fields. The new buildings Aggregates for Five-Year Periods, os 
ye ° in Billions of Dollars. u 
opened within a year by the Gold- te: 
en State Mutual in Los Angeles wi 
and the Universal Life in Mem- ex 
phis are cases in point. en 
a 
DALLAS: During a brief stop- 
over in this Texas city not long 
ago, I found time for a call on 
S. J. Hay, president of the Great 
National Life, which has its home 
office there. “S. J.,” as almost > . ~~ Ly ZB 
everyone knows, is now also presi- TAXES PERSONAL TAXES PERSONAL TAXES PERSONAL TAXES PERSONAL TAXES PERSONAL 
SAVINGS SAVINGS SAVINGS SAVINGS SAVINGS 
pa et 1925-1929 1930-1934 1935-1939 1940-1944 1945-1949 
SOURCES: U.S. Treasury; Dept. of Commerce PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITIES 


(Continued from page 34) 


pany—after careful forethought 
and advice of its attorneys with 
naturally an eye on both pension 
and tax possibilities—seems to me 
improper, When the general pur- 
pose to make adequate retirement 
provisions for these employees 
was made so clear. 
Reason Unimportant 

“Hence for any issues here in- 
volved I do not think it is im- 
portant to discover what reasons 
impelled the employer to make the 
slightly differing provisions from 
those before this court in Ward v. 
Commissioner. Perhaps the em- 
ployer may have had the pre- 
science to foresee these tax prob- 
lems which are troubling my 
brothers and did trouble the court 
below and may result in at least 
postponement, if not non-collec- 
tibility, of most, if not all, of the 
tax on the additional return pro- 
vided by the employer for these 
executives. Perhaps, rather, the 
empioyer was providing only for 
a surer provision ‘free from the 





Continuous Refresher 


Apart from the formal training the underwriter 
receives he has the advantage of being associated 
with his agency. The General Agent in command 
is himself an experienced underwriter as well as 
manager appointed because of outstanding quali- 
ties of leadership and knowledge of the life insur- 


ance business. 


eminently fits him to give individual advice and 
counsel in any problem to which life insurance is 


the solution. 


The personal help the underwriter receives from 
his General Agent and supervisors amounts to day 
Through frequent agency meet- 


by day tutoring. 


ings the whole agency carries on a continuous re- 
fresher course in the business of life insurance and 
in the selling procedure. Through conferences and 
meetings the knowledge of all the underwriters is 
placed within the reach of each. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 





His trained experience in selling 





claims of all creditors to the 
rvullest extent permitted by law’ 
for this taxpayer and his wife. So 
in retaining possession of the poli- 
cies and cherishing the present 
intent not to permit acceleration 
of the annunities, the employer 
may have had in mind a way of 
both securing the purchased ser- 
vices to the retirement age in nor- 
mal cases and guarding against 
unusual situations due to disabil- 
ity or other special cause. In any 
event, the fact is that the em- 
ployer purchased at the going in- 
surance rate those contracts which 
for the parties fulfilled the condi- 
tions desired. Actually they would 
return to the annuitant, or to his 
widow, total amounts at least well 
in excess of the premiums paid 
and increasing yet more the longer 
he lived. The parties got just 
what they paid for in the insur- 
ance market, and its cost price is 
the additional compensation the 
executive received. The two fea- 
tures stressed in the _ opinion, 
namely, the nonassignability and 
the present non-accelerability of 
the annuities, may add to their 
usability for the particular pur- 


pose, but would seem not to change 
the basis of value. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they render the contracts 
more desirable not only to the em- 
ployer, but also to the annuitant’s 
wife, as making the security pro- 
visions less easily impaired, and 
thus have a special appeal to a 
husband solicitous of his wife’s 
future. At least, I do not see what 
basis we have for thinking they 
adversely affect values of provi- 
sions for a particular purpose, viz., 
security. If, in fact, these condi- 
tions do affect the amount of the 
premium, as the opinion rather 
naturally assumes, then all the 
more is the bargain of the parties 
to be respected as made; even the 
annuitant would doubtless be in- 
terested in a maximum return 
though it be strictly limited to him- 
self or his wife. It seems to me 
that there is being set up some 
premise, not found in any of the 
precedents, of a fictitious partly- 
impaired transferability which is 
now somehow to be given a value 
in place of the wholly practical 
values set upon these contracts in 
the insurance market itself. 

“Of the cases, Hackett v. Com- 
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missioner seems directly in point 
and Judge Mahoney’s opinion 
wholly persuasive as to both the 
meaning of the statute and the 
value to be set upon a nonassign- 
able annuity contract. The sug- 
gested ground of distinction, that 
here retention of the policy by 
the employer cut off the accelera- 
tion privilege, cannot be accepted, 
since there does not appear to have 
been any such privilege in the an- 
nuity there considered; for no 
mention of the fact, or allusion of 
any kind to it, is made by the 
court. The same is true in Ober- 
winder v. Commissioner, which 
also appears to be on all fours 
with this case. Similar results 
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were reached in Hubbell v. Com- 
missioner, and by this court in 
Ward v. Commissioner; for the 
reasons I have stated, the fact that 
the annuities in these cases were 
assignable should not make their 
purchase price any more accurate 
a gauge of the value than is the 
purchase price here. A like con- 
clusion has been reached with re- 
spect to insurance premiums, Com- 
missioner v. Bonwit, and amounts 
deposited in the federal Civil Ser- 
vice Retirement Fund, Miller v. 
Commissioner; while no case sup- 
porting a lesser valuation has been 
discovered. True, in the Ward 
-ase we spoke of the failure of the 
taxpayer ‘to show that the con- 
tract was not worth as much as it 
cost.’ Surely there is nothing in 
this record to suggest anything 
different. Here there was even an 
official of the insurance company 
to testify to the somewhat ordinary 
nature of these contracts. That 
the parties actually got the par- 
ticular provisions they desired for 
their purposes does not at all sug- 
gest that the policies were over- 
priced. 

“Hence, unless these benefits 
are now taxed, this small group of 
top executives will be given a tax 
advantage not accruing to less 
fortunate or less well-advised per- 
sons. Such taxation should not be 
confused or rendered abortive by 
directions for valuation impossi- 
ble of execution in any realistic 
way.” 

As previously stated, the dis- 





senting judge’s opinion is far from 
convincing. In his judgment, My 
Drescher should have had such 
“burning desire” to obtain secur. 
ity for his old age and for his wife 
after his death, that he would be 
anxious to pay the tax on the ful] 
cost of the annuity, regardless of 
all other conditions, although he 
did not have full and complete 
rights under the contract. It would 
be interesting to know just how 
far the judge would go with this 
theory of taxation if the contrac. 
tural rights of Mr. Drescher had 
been further limited and curtailed, 
The judge also seems to be of the 
opinion that “fortunate” or “well. 
advised” taxpayers should not be 
given any tax advantage, but 
should be required to pay their 
taxes on the same basis as ill- 
advised persons. Such a _ theory 
would seem to be untenable. 

Of course, if the optical com- 
pany had retained full ownership 
in these annuity policies and had 
arranged to pay the annuity in- 
come to the employees after retire- 
ment, this whole problem would 
have been avoided. Naturally, the 
company would not have been able 
to deduct the cost of the annuity 
for income tax purposes at the 
time the contract was issued, but 
it could have made the deduction 
in the future when it paid out the 
additional compensation to the re- 
tired employees, and the employees 
would not have been required to 
pay income tax on the cost, but 
only on the income as received. 
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Intention to Change Beneficiary 


A common problem facing lawyers and _ brokers 
today is the question of change of beneficiary when 
couples divorce or separate. Often the beneficiary has 
possession of the policy and refuses to surrender it. 
The insured may have made feeble efforts to effect 
the change or may have made genuine efforts without 
success. The first step is to scrutinize the policy re- 
quirements for such a change. Sometimes policies are 
old and the standard provisions of today do not 
apply. For that reason iio general rule can be laid 
down until the particular form of policy is consid- 
ered. The case of O’Connell v. Brady (Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors, Feb. 28, 1950) is an 
example. 

In 1918, Eugene Brady took out a 20 payment life 
policy with the Metropolitan Life. His wife was 
designated the beneficiary. The policy provided for a 
change of beneficiary by filing a written notice with 
the company accompanied by the policy for endorse- 
ment. Part of the premiums were paid from the 
wife’s earnings. The policy became paid up in 1938. 
The couple lived together until 1939 when Brady left 
his wife after he refused to surrender the policy for 
its cash value. From that time until his death in 
1948 they never spoke to each other. On May 6, 1942, 
Brady submitted an application for a duplicate policy 
to the company on its form, in which he indicated that 
he believed the original policy was lost because of 
“separation between husband and wife about three 
years ago. Policy was in wife’s possession but she 
will not admit it is either lost or in her possession 
now. She is beneficiary now.” The application was 
not accepted by the company because it had not been 
duly executed by the beneficiary. In June, 1945, 
Brady obtained a divorce. On several occasions before 
and after the divorce Brady asked his attorney to get 
the policy from his wife as he wished to change the 
beneficiary. Around the time of the divorce, Brady 
went to the Metropolitan and requested a change in 
beneficiary. He was told the company could not 
change the beneficiary until he found the original 
policy. In July, 1945, his attorney wrote to the bene- 
ficiary requesting the policy. He received a reply 
from her stating that the policy had been mislaid or 
lost at the time that Brady left home. 

After the insured’s death his administrator brought 
an action against the named beneficiary and the Met- 
ropolitan to recover the proceeds of the policy. The 
company paid the proceeds into court. The trial court, 
after hearing the evidence, found that no request was 
ever made of the defendant to sign any forms in sup- 
port of an application for a duplicate policy or for a 


change of beneficiary; that the defendant never re- 
fused to surrender the policy; that Brady never gave 
written notice to the insurer that he wished to change 
the beneficiary ; that by proper application Brady could 
have obtained a duplicate policy, change of beneficiary, 
or cash value. He failed to take the required measures. 

The administrator appealed the verdict for the 
beneficiary and the Appellate Court affirmed it. In 
reaching its decision the Appellate Court reviewed 
many cases on the subject, but we quote only its sum- 
mary of the law wherein it said: 

“Summarized, decisions indicate that the beneficiary 
takes a vested right when there is no provision in the 
policy for a change of beneficiary and that when there 
is such a provision the insured desiring a change of 
beneficiary must comply with the requirements of the 
policy or at least make every reasonable effort to com- 
ply with them in order to obtain relief through equi- 
table principles. 

“ _.. While there was a written application for a 
duplicate policy, there was none for a change of bene- 
ficiary. Later, in 1945, Brady requested a change of 
beneficiary of the company but there is no claim that 
he made a written application for a change, and a 
plaintiff’s exhibit states that the company’s records 
do not indicate the reason why the insured abandoned 
his attempts to obtain a duplicate policy. So far as it 
appears, he took no steps to change the beneficiary 
from 1945 to the time of his death in 1948. There was 
no refusal on the part of the beneficiary to surrender 
the policy. If Brady believed that the policy was in 
the possession of his wife, he could have taken legal 
measures to compel her to surrender it. He took no 
such action.” 


Executing a Will 

Another recent case involving change of beneficiary 
and marital trouble is Glenn v. Stephens (Ohio Court 
of Appeals, April 21, 1950). Here the insured sought 
to effect a change of beneficiary by executing a will. 
The policies were procured in January, 1943, and the 
insured’s wife was designated beneficiary. The right 
to change the beneficiary was reserved in the policy. 
On July 5, 1944, the wife obtained a divorce in Florida 
and assumed her maiden name. On July 18, 1944, the 
insured, while serving in the Royal Air Force in 
Canada, executed a will in which he gave all his prop- 
erty to his wife “including all or any insurance policies 
on my life.” However, the will further provided 
“Should I die unmarried, I hereby give and bequeath 
all my said property to my grandmother, Mrs. Frank 
Stephens...” 

On Dec. 16, 1944, the insured disappeared at sea 
and was subsequently listed as dead. 

The former wife brought an action against the 
grandmother and the two life companies for a declara- 
tory judgment declaring that she was entitled to the 
proceeds. The two companies interpleaded and, ac- 
knowledging their obligation to pay, paid the proceeds 
into court. The trial court awarded the proceeds to 
the grandmother. The former wife appealed. The 
Court of Appeals reversed and awarded the proceeds 
to the former wife (actually it was awarded to her 
estate, since she died during the litigation). 

In reaching its conclusion the Court of Appeals first 
pointed out that the divorce itself did not deprive the 
former wife of her right to the proceeds since she was 
the designated beneficiary. Secondly, the Court pointed 
out that a change of beneficiary may be accomplished 
even though not done in the form provided for in the 
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policy. This provision can be waived by the company 
and the companies here waived such provisions by 
interpleading and depositing the money in court. In 
doing so the companies waived any interest in the 
outcome of the action and the case proceeded between 
the rival claimants uninfluenced by any rights of the 
companies. The third point was whether the insured 
could change the beneficiary by a provision in his will. 
Here the right to change the beneficiary was reserved 
in the policy. The beneficiary therefore did not have 
a vested interest in the policy, but only an expectancy 
during the life of the insured contingent upon being 
the beneficiary at the time of death. If no change were 
made, her interest became vested at time of death. 
During his life the insured indicated the change of 
beneficiary in his will, but a will does not become oper- 
ative until after death. The answer is put in the 
words of the Court: 

“Tit is elementary that a will is not effective and 
does not become operative until the death of the testa- 
tor. We also find the law to be that the right of the 
beneficiary to the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
becomes vested upon the death of the insured. The 
rights of the plaintiff’s decedent, the designated bene- 
ficiary in the policies, became vested at the moment 
that the will of the insured became operative. If we 
were to hold that the insured may change the bene- 
ficiary in a life insurance policy by so providing in his 
will the effect would be to permit the insured to de- 
stroy vested rights. This may not be done. In the 
instant case, the insured did not manifest an intention 
by the execution of his will to change the beneficiary 
in the policies during his lifetime.” 
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An even more practical reason for not permitting, 
change of beneficiary by will is found in a Michigap 
decision cited by the Ohio court (Aetna Life Insurang 
Co. v. Mallory, 291 Mich. 701). The Michigan couy 
said: 

“We cannot declare the law to be that an insure; 
person may have a post-morten change in the bene 
ficiary, for such rule would not only destroy vestej 
rights but would be perilous to all insurance compa. 
nies. None could safely pay the proceeds of any policy 
until the probate of a will was barred by the statute 
of limitations.” 


Failure of Insurer to Provide Forms 

The insured was covered by the standard life poligy 
with disability benefits. He wrote to the company for 
blank forms to notify it that he was disabled, but for 
some reason the insurer failed to furnish the blanks, 
Later the insured was accidentally shot to death. The 
premiums were not paid from the time of the dis. 
ability until the time of death and the company cop. 
tended that the policy had lapsed. 

The Arkansas Supreme Court held that a provable 
illness existed and, since the blank forms were wrong- 
fully withheld after demand and notice, the insured 
was excused from paying the premiums. Since the 
sum due for disability compensation equaled what 
the premiums would have been, the verdict was for 
the beneficiary. (American Republic Life v. Pressor, 
Arkansas Supreme Court, March 6, 1950). It should 
be noted that in this case the policy only required 
notice of disability as distinguished from proof of 
disability. 
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~ . You’re the one who’s late, Dad! 


* 





Of course, Junior wasn't exactly prompt 
getting home from his date. But in 
Junior's case the offense involves only 
an hour or so. In your case, Dad, the 


oversight is a matter of vears. 


So let’s talk about the date you've 
got—the date with that time in vour 
life when vour earning power won't be 
running on all evlinders. The tough 
part about this situation is that al- 
though earning power decreases, re- 
sponsibilities are always with us—if 
not the responsibility of providing for 
our children, then the responsibility of 


providing for ourselves. 


Nobody wants to be a burden. No- 


body has to be a burden thanks to 


Union Central’s Retirement Income 
Policy—a policy designed to make the 
later vears of life as full and as satisfy- 


ing as those you are enjoying now. 


Yes, a Retirement Income Policy puts 
YOU first. That’s why the inclination 
is to put it off. You figure vour Life 
Insurance will take care of most con- 
tingencies. And so it will — but it 
doesn’t provide adequate income for 
your retirement. It doesn’t make up 
for the regular monthly checks which 


can begin to arrive as soon as you 


reach the age of 55, 60, 65 or 70— 
whichever you choose. And here is an- 
other advantage of a Union Central 
Retirement Income Policy: In case of 
vour death. vour beneficiary will re- 


ceive the face amount of the policy or 


the cash value . . . whichever is larger. 


So don’t put off enjoying the sense 
of security which a Union Central Re- 
tirement Income Policy can give you. 
Remember, the longer you wait, the 
more expensive such a policy becomes. 
So don't be late, Dad! Plan to see your 
Union Central Agent soon. 

° ° ° ° 

Your Union Central Agent has a 
plan to meet every life insurance need, 
He has contracts ranging from Non- 
Convertible Term, the lowest premium 
policy of all, to Single Premium En- 
dowment, the highest. Through these 
modern, liberal policies, he can provide 
the finest possible life insurance cov- 
erage for applicants from birth to age 


65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








“How to make friends 
by insuring people’ 


No need to write a book with that title. There’s no 
“how” to it. 
It’s automatic for friendship to begin with a 
signature on an Equitable Life insurance policy. 
And as the years go by...as one man gets his 
home mortgage paid off...as another retires to 
take life easy...as a third sees his son graduate 
from college with honors—the feeling of friendli- 
ness for the man who was responsible for it all is 
doubled—and redoubled. 
That is why it is such a privilege to be a life 
insurance agent—particularly with an institution 
like The Equitable Life Assurance Society. What 
other man does more for his friends and neigh- 
bors? What other man performs a more important 
service to the community as a whole? 


* * * 


Listen to “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 

broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution sponsored in his 
community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT—ABC NETWORK 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative 
of Tho Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by 


selling life insurance, 








